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“Condemn’d to suffer through the ng 
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iH Not now is this our wretched doom, 
Nor lag the moments on their way ; 

| Not now our spirits fill’d with a 

“Gondemn’d to-suffer thro 

We boast of lightness, comfort, poms 


~“ 


day |” 


Of perfect softness to the brow ; 
Wo boast the felt lin’d hat of Gee’s, 
And we have endless comfort now. 
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pAMES GEE, FASHIONABLE HATTER, 
chester. 

Woodrow’s Patent Prize Medal Bee, 
a Hunting and Fish 

tice 

NE &. e.. ¢ Stethoscope Holder fcr 





ESTABLISHED 70 YEARS. 


IRICHARDSON, ROEBUCK, & Co., 
, . [Purveyors to - ule dated 
OFFER THE FINEST BLACK TEA AT 
3/6 per lb. 
GooD Bid TEA AT 
2/6 and 3/- per Ib. 
21, MARKET PLACE, MANCHESTER. 


Revisep List oF PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN BLAKELEY, PROPRIETOR. 
BLAKELEY BROTHERS, 


MANCHESTER. 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN WINES, 
_ SPIRITS, AND LIQUEURS, 


Direct special attention to their fine 
Old Irish Whisky ...18s, & 21s. per Gal. 


I Scotch ,, ---18&21s. ,, 
Or 38s. & 44s. Doz. Case, Bottles included. 


|HENNESSY’S CHOICE BRANDIES 
| Price according to age. 
HENRY PIDDUCK, 


GOLDSMITH, 
| 
| 
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24, ST. ANN’S SQUARE. 

ELEGANT DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS, 
Richly Gilt and Enamelled. 
HANDSOME DINING-ROOM CLOCKS, 
In Marble and Bronze. Warranted Correct. 


T. BOOTH, 
51, CORPORATION STREET, 
STRONGLY RECOMMENDS HIS 
3/- BLACK TEA. 





“Me M, HEWITT, 


“WHEN SEEN MAKE A NOTE OF.” 


HEWITT’S 
Black Satara Suits, 3 guineas, 


HEWITT’S 
Super Black Suits, 3} guineas. 
The above are very excep- 


tional, and unparalleled in 
the history of Tailoring. 


HEWITT’S 
Super Black Suits, 4 guineas. 
Excellent value, 


HEWITT’S 

Business Suits, 3 guineas, and 
34 guineas, 

HEWITT’S 

15/-, 17/-, 19/-, and 21/- 


Trousers, 


HEWITT’S 


al 25/-, Lin 80/-, & 81/6 
Aquascutum ‘or Waterproof 
vercoat, in Tweed or 
Melton Cloth, ready for 
immediate wear, 


TERMsS-— 


Manchester Parcels, Qash on Delivery. 
Pre-payment required when Goods are 
sent out of Manchester. 





30/- OVERCOATS, 


Thoroughly substantial and fashionable garments 
at Economical prices, 


16/6 ALL WOOL TROUSERS. 


Over 200 patterns to select from, 
New Winter textures in all the novelties for this season. 


J.S. Moss & SOW, 
ECONOMICAL TAILORS, 
23, MARKET ST., corper of CORPORATION ST., 
MANCHESTER, 


ATHERTON COAL, 


WELL PICKED AND SCREENED. 





VERY CLEAN AND DURABLE. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
ABRAHAM BURROWS, 


CHIEF AGENT. 
CENTRAL OFFICE, 7, ST, ANN’S SQUARE. 
PROM AS WRIGLEY, CE. 

(for a number of years Manager of the late Firm of 
John Davies and Son, Patent Agents, Manchester), bogs 
to announce that he has commenced business as a Patent 
Agent and Mechanical Engineer. 

N.B.—The Mo ty ne of Specimens kept at the 
Office, in order that Inventors may be advised as to the 
novelty of their inventions. 

NDIA BUILDINGS, 20, CROSS STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 
SPHOTACLES AND EYE GLASSES. 


MORGAN, OPTICIAN, 
20, MARKET PLACE 


MEERSCHAUM AMBERS, 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN MANCHESTER. 


MEERSCHAUMS REPAIRED 


OR 
MOUNTED BY COMPETENT WORKMEN. 


T. R. WITHECOMB, 
28a VICTORIA STRERT. 

















MIPRICES OF SUPERIOR PATENT DETACHED 


ILLIAM GARDNER, 
WATCH MANUFACTURER. 


SILVER LEVER WATCHES, 
£4, £5, £6, £7, £8, £9, and £10 each, 
12, CATEATON STREET, 





MANCHESTER: 5 





Near the Old Church, Manehester. 








J WOOLFENDEN, HATTER, &e, 152, Stretford Road. 
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Every Saturday, price One Penny. 
HE SPHINX ; @ Journal of Criticism 


Tho THIRD PABT, containing the numbers for Novem- 
ber and December, prigg Ninepence, will be ready on 
Wednesday next. Principal euabente i 


Descriptive Heron 


The Women’s Meet 
Sea Weeds from the 
A Manchester Home Trade 
On the Kialto : the State of 


Cheap C 
An Evening with the Amateur ints 
Befvre the Hustings: by one of the crowd. 


Persunuel of the County Nomination. 

Sketches of a Manchester Parish : o- —— 
7a. 

Voices in the Street. By Edwin Waugh. 

At the Amphitheatre. 

Audubon, the Naturalist, in Manchester. 

An Evening with the Tonic-Sol-Fa-ists. 

The Lancashire Independent College. 

An Assault-at-Armes at the Atheneum. 

The Story of the Blind Asylum Chapel. 


an iy B Wood 


Aart, Music, ano Tue Drama:— 


Mr. Halle’s Concerts. Three Papers. 
Musicul Programmes 

The Royal Institution ; a Historical Fragment. 
The Art Union of Great Britain. 
Blow for Blow, 

Mr. Toole. 

Minor Stars at the Prince's Theatre. 
Mr. H. J. Byron’s Success. 

Mr. Charles Calvert's Falstaff. 

Notes on Music in italy, 

Beethoven. 


A Voice from the Pit. 


RuyMes, Sonos, aND BALLADs .— 


T’ Little Brid : a Chat by the way. 

The Little Busy D's. 

The Nomination : by our Rhyming Chronicler. 
\Aberty ; a Song of the Day. 

The Keign of the Kain, 

Derwentwater. 

De Profundis, 

Buld Benjamin's Retreat. 

Christmas Comes but Once a Year. 


Tne Cucrcnes AND PREACHERS:— 


The Rev. T. C. Finlayson, of Rusholme. 
The Rev, Joseph Parker, b 

Mr. Murphy in the Pulpit. 

St. Luke's Church and its Rector (Rey. W. A. Darby). 
St. Audrew’s Free Kirk (Rev. J. U. Paterson's), 

A Clerical Election Contest. 


LoyDon PAaPERs i-~ 
7. The Fami'y Herald, 
4%. The 4 iturday Review, 
8. The Sra. 
MISCELLANEOUS ie 
The General Election Races, 
to M.P."s. 


Impulsive Scotchmen. 


Your Health and Song. 
A New Session at Owens College. 
The Rev. Dr. Burton as a Poot. 


Llectioneering Amenities 
A Literary Critic on Mr. Bright. 


Henry, Lord Hastings. 

A Game of Mottoes. 

Cheers by Machinery. 

A singular Interview with Bulwer. 


Christmas and New Year's Day at Bea. 

One of Thackeray's Letters, 

The Manchester Election. 

Nothing Like ! eather. 

Diary of the Week. By our Odd Contributor. 
Our Social Sketch-book ; The Bridegroom. 

The Brideyroom's Man, 





HE SPHINX.—Office for Advertise- 

ments, 14, Market Place. Hours of Attendance, 

Yam. to5 p.m. .Communications should be addressed 
w the Manager. 





ACK NUMBERS of the SPHINX 
can be obtained at the Office, 14, Market-place. 


WORKS BY R. BR. BEALEY. 
FTER BUSINESS JOTTINGS. 


Price 1s. 
IELD FLOWERS. 
Price 1s. 
LD HALL RHYME 
Price 3s. 
MANCHESTER : JOHN HEYWOOD. 
AW CASHIRE SONGS. 
1B TE gece! a "and TW) Bonnlet Led # 
Manchoster : aie aan petniniien: 
Milustrated Christmas Books. 








Guinea Gift Book. 


pens AND SONGS, of Robert Burns, 

with origi 4 Fr asa gs ed by BR. Herdman, Waller 
H. Paton, R. Bough, A.R.8., A. Gourlay 
Steele, D. O. ill, yn ny ot Whirter, and other eminent 
Scottish artists. 


ALZTEL’S ILLUSTRATED 
ARABIAN NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with 
pictures from the best artists, oe J. &. Millais, 
J. Tenniel, J. D. Watson, G. J.P inwell, T. Dalziel, and 
A. Houghton. 


OME THOUGHTS AND HOME 


SCENES, in Original Poems by Jean Ingelow, 
Dora Greenwell, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Amelia B. Edwards, 
aud the anthor of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


HE HOME AFFECTIONS 

POURTRAYED BY THE PORTS, seiected and 
edited by Charles Mackay, with 100 engravings drawn 
by eminent artists. 


EMS FROM THE POETS, 
by A. F. Lyndon. 
OETS, WIT, AND HUMODR, 


selected by N. H. Will, with 100 illustrations from 
drawings by Charles Bennett and George H. Thomas. 


AYSIDE POESIES. 
Original Poems of the ae if me as ot 
Robert Buchanan. Pictures by G, 
North, and Frederiek Walker. 





Price 12s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 


N ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUN- 
dita’, Counce TABS, tp cee Soy 
Bares, ‘A.W. Elwes, Hirket Foster, &e. v 


Price 12s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 


OODLAND AND WILD, 
a selection of descriptive Spoetry, with {llustra- 
tions after Rosa Bonheur, Juliette Bonheur, Yan Dargent, 
Chas. Jacque, Veyrassette, &c. 


Price 12s., cloth, gilt edges. 


A BOOK OF FAVOURITE MODERN 


. BALLADS. Tiaoaped with 50 illustrations by 
modern English artis 


Price 10s. 6d., cloth extra, gilt edges. 
de PRINCESS: A MEDLEY, b 


Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate, with 26 
ustrations by D. Maclise, R.A. 


Price 10s. 6d., cloth extra, gilt edges. 


HE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS: 

Floral Emblems of Thought, Feelings, and Senti- 
ments, by Robert Tyas, F.4.B.5,, with twelve coloured 
groups of flowers, 





MANCHESTER: JOHN HEYWOOD. 
141 & 143, Deansgate. 





(Roe ame 


with coloured illustrations from original designs 


Cloth aren bevilled boards, gat edges, pric 8. td 
Nimmo's — Gift 


he GOLDEN GIFT; A A Book fort 
0 
Hob A Book for 


By 1D ail prorvnn 
pets 

— Elegant 
er wt a it 


HE BOOK OF ELEGANT EXTRACTS 


AD 
by the moose eminent astatg, MO May 








Hew Acar’s Games, 


Price 2s. 6d. 

[ue GAME OF CHANGE FOR 4 
SOVEREIGN. 

pus QUEEN: a Round Gam 


ALPHABETICAL DOMINons 
ASITHMETICAL DOMINOES 
(J BOGRAPHICAL DOMINOES 
PBloGkaPHICAL DoMINons 
QCIENTIFIC DOMINOES 
}[ISTORICAL DOMINOES 


Price 1s. 6d, 
H £E oa. 2. nn 
An Heraldic Round Game. 

mnHE XVI. CENTURY. 
An interesting Round Game, consisting of & 

Portraits of the Chief Celebrities of the XVI. Century. 
NAP.—A capital Round Game, con, 
sisting of 48 coloured cards of grotesque characters 
] AY-DAY,—An amusing Round Game, 


consisting of 80 cards with Coloured Illustratiows 
of Garden Flowers. 


JOHN HEYWOOD, Manchester. 
MUSIC. 


R COWLEY-SQUIER, late Manager of 
the Music Department of E. Henry & Co., 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEPOT, 
24, CROSS STREET. 
NEW MUSIC AT HALF-PRICE. 
PIANOFORTES, &c., ON SALE OR HIRE 
Pianos, Harmoniums, £c., Tuned and Repaired. 




















THE PUBLIC MAY ALWAYS DEPEND UPOS 
GETTING GOOD TEA AT MODERATE PRICES 


PEA ES TABLISHMEMST, 
58, PICCADILLY, which is opposite the end d 
PORTLAN "! pmo od or at the one 


OLDHAM STREET, 
which is the corner of SWatt STREET, & Lanchester 


WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 
TEA MERCHANT, PROPRIBIOM 





THE PUREST MANUFACTURED 00004 





“SATTERTHWAITES ‘GENUINE TRINIDAD.” 
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CHAMPAGNE, SPARKLING HOCK, SPARKLING MOSELLE, SPARKLING BURGUNDY, 


36/- Per Doz. 36/- Per Doz. 36/- Per Doz. 40/- Per Doz. 





The above are equally pure as the dearer qualities, and, from their 
excellent quality and fine flavour, we strongly Recommend them for Balls, 
Parties, Suppers, &c.. 


Cheaper Wines can be imported, but we could not Recommend them, 
as they are not palatable, 





oo 


THE GREATEST VARIETY OF 


FOREIGN LIQUEUBS, 
FOREIGN SPIRITS, 
FOREIGN WINES, 


SUNDRIES. 


IN THE KINGDOM. 


JAMES SMITH AND COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
MANCHESTER: 26, MARKET STREET. 
LIVERPOOL: 11, LORD STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM: 28, HIGH STREET. 





= 





For Winter use we specially Recommend the undernoted Useful Moderate-priced Wines : 
SHERRY, ROUSILLON, MARSALA, 


18/- Per Doz. 
20/- & 24/- Per Doz. 20/- Per Doz. This Excellent Sicilian Wine, of Sherry 
An Excellent Full-bodied Red Wine, from the | character, only needs to be more known to 


. ° . be a permanent Dinner Wine with the 
Pure Sherries Imported direct by ourselves | South of France, resembling Port, and far | puly of the people, who cannot afford to give 











from Cadiz, superior to any Port to be had at the price, fancy prices for wines for general yse, 


‘Ween 
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- 129, Oldham Street, MANCHESTER. 


Zewelier and Silversmith, Manufacturor o¢ 
LEVER AND CHRONOMETER WATCHES, 


R. WALMSLEY, 


anal a Sean 


NEW SEASONS TEA AT 





BEST SELECTIONS OF J. F, MART, TE A MERCHANT, TOWM HALE. SALF ORD, 
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THE NEW DENTIFRICH. | 
SOUND AND WHITE TEETH. | 


FLAMPSON’S Es VODEN TINE 


Or Liquid Dentifrice for thoroughly Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth. 














oa ct, , poepesstion entirely supersedes the use of ordinary Tooth Powders and Beaten, the wee which are crude, gritty, mineral compounds, | 
containing in ents which whiten the teeth at th the 1, and are the cause instead of the preventives of decay. : | 

The FLUODENTINE is pronounced the rte par ary da Are Segre mee to the public, It keeps the Teeth perfectly clean and white, and being ALKALINE, neutralises | 
acidity ; it hardens and allays all irritation of the gums, corrects fetid breath, and has a tendency to whiten Teeth already discoloured by decay. Jn use it is exceedingly 
pleasant, and imparts a refreshing sense of coolness and cleanliness in the mouth peculiar to itself. | 

Important Testimonial from Dr. Hassall, the noted authority on the Adulteration of Food, &c., &e. 

The Analytical Sanitary Institution, 11, Charles street, Manchester square, London, October lst, 1867, | 

“Th fully tested the Preparation to wh a eee ee of Fl mae dogg ‘quid Dentifrice.’ 

ave carefully e ration to which Mr. Hampson has given the name 0’ uoden ‘ | 

“I find that its cleansing puepesties are very considerable fg that aH employed according to the reaper par ven, oe ingpetante ¢ we S & composed are not 

injurious - the teeth, while its fluid form renders its use more convenient and agreeable than the majority of solid ARTHUR = ALL, MD oe Lt merely | 


moechani 
Manufactured Solely by R. HAMPSON, (late Pyne,) Pharmaceutical Chemist, 63, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. 
Sold in bottles at 1s. 6d. and 88., or double size, 5s. each, by Chemists and Perfumers generally. 


im ne PUBLIC ATTENTION 


Is respectfully solicited to the preparations which our Agents have been for some time making both in the English and Foreign Markets, and which 
are now completed, with a view to render the 


GEE A HR RPE RLODWECA L S$ A LE 


JAMES LOWE'S 
15, 17, and 19, OLDHAM STREET, Near Piccadilly, MANCHESTER, 


Such as altogether to surpass, both in extent and attractiveness, any which have preceded it in former years. 











In connection with this announcement, it may be mentioned that the rapidly | We trust we may regard as superfluous any observations declaratory of the fact, 
increasing business of this Establishment renders it absolutely necessary that a | that no goods of inferior quality have been admitted into the stock for th 

very considerable Enlargement of the Premises should forthwith be made; and of this sale. The buyers have, on the conti , been careful to procure from the 
we may further state that plans are already in course of preparation by which the most approved markets, only such as are of the first quality; whilst the prices 
business capabilities of the Establishment will be augmented to almost double assigned to them will, doubtless, commend themselves in an almost unprecedented 


their present extent. manner to those who are desirous of obtaining their supplies from the most 
In accordance with these plans, a New Building, of large dimensions, is to be | economical sources. 
erected in immediate contiguity with the present premises ; and this will enable In corroborating the bona fide character of this statement, we would appeal to 


us to carry our intentions into full and satisfactory effect. the fidelity with which our former announcements have been carried out ; and we 
In acknowledging the confidence with which we have hitherto been favoured | will only add that all who may be pleased to visit the establishment will find, for 
in so unlimited a degree, we would respectfully announce that, under the cireum- | the reasons we have indicated, that the quotations are at once attractive, surpris- 
stances to which we have alluded, the regular Stock, irrespective of the vast | ing and unparalleled. 
porehasee which have been made for the occasion in almost every market, will, Full List of Prices and particulars of the Sale, occupying nearly two columns, 
n anticipation of the projected changes, be dealt with in regard to the scale of | will be found in the Examiner of Saturday last. 
prices in a manner altogether and entirely exceptional. 





JAMES LOWE, 15, 17, and 19, OLDHAM STREET, near PICCADILLY. 
WHALTHE AND SOUND THEEBTH 


ENSURED BY USING 


JEWSBURY AND BROWN’S | 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


This old established and increasingly favourite Dentifrice has been FORTY YEARS before the Public, and is strongly | 
recommended by Medical and other Testimony—it is pleasant and agreeable to the taste, may be relied on as safe and effica | 
cious, being composed of vegetable substances, blended with a variety of the most fragrant compounds, and absolutely free | 
from the least admixture of any mineral or pernicious ingredient. 














The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE is manufactured SOLELY by 


JEWSBURY AND BROWN, CHEMISTS, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER 


And is distinguishable by the Avrocrarn SroxaTure of the Proprietors, and the TRavE Mark. Particular attention should 
be paid to these guarantees of genuineness, a8 NUMEROUS IMITATIONS are offered for sale. 


j THE “FLORENCE” | 
LOCKSTITCH SEWING MACHINES | 


ARE THE BEST. 


THEY WILL HEM, FELL, TUCK, CORD, BRAID, BIND, QUILT, GATHER, AND SEW ON 4 
BAND AT THE SAME TIME. 


THEY MAKE FOUR DIFFERENT STITCHES, and have many advantages possessed by no other 
Machines, including the REVERSIBLE FEED, for fastening off the ends of seams | 
without removing the work from the Machine. 





PROSPECTUSES AND SAMPLES FREE. 


17 
19 & 21, BLACKFRIARS STREET, CORNER OF DEANSGATE. 
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MR. HALLE’S CONCERTS. 


THE MESSIAH : SPOHR’S POWER OF SOUND SYMPHONY: BEE- 
THOVEN: GADE: AND MISCELLANIES,. 
f yp annual performance of the Afessiah was marked by all 
the advantages and all the disadvantages of a work almost 
known by heart, and therefore—not rehearsed. What we lost in 
delicate expression we gained in a certain freshness and vigour 
which could not have been expected if the immense work had been 
rehearsed ‘the same day. Performers bring to the Messiah a 
certain confidence of success which is unfavourable to the reve- 
lation of new beauties. It is the timid sauntering youth, forgetting 
himself in the world around, who sees the [shadow on the wheat 
and plucks the flower by the way, and not the self-confident man 
who hurries onwards with the energy of an inward satisfaction. 
The singing of Mr. Sims Reeves was the singing of an artist who 
does not merely try to please—he tries to impress. His mission in 
life is not to help to kill time, unless a man may be said to kill 
time who lifts us above the temporalities of every day life. 
Mr. Santley would hold a similar position if he threw’ a little 
more.of the dramatic element into his singing. He succeeds in 
suggesting the general tone of the character he impersonates, 
and it is always a pleasure to listen to his fine and manly voice. 
But this is not sufficient. We want occasionally stirring up, and 
it is not in Mr. Santley’s comfortable nature to stir anything up. 
Of Madame Patey we hardly like to speak the truth. It is like 
casting a doubt upon the courage of a soldier, or shrugging your 
shoulders at the chastity of a nun, to say of a professional that 
she sings out of tune. And yet Madame Patey not only sings 
out of tune,—she sings very much out of tune. You may forgive 
a man who, in the fulness of his heart, murders his nearest 
relation ; but you cannot forgive a man who, in cold blood, eats 
peas with a knife. In spite of the abridgements which the 
Messiah has from time to time undergone, it is still much too 
long for a general audience. As nobody dares (and wisely so) 
to cut out more of the work, the performance is shortened by 
accelerating the time of some of the airs. The consequence is 
that the music loses much of the mystic gloom andj the descrip- 
tive power which, in certain passages, ought to hold the audience 
in a state of rapturous suspense bordering on anxiety. A per- 
formance may be curtailed by quick playing, and Mr. Hallé 
may think it his duty to set an example by beginning the 
“Short-time" movement at his concerts, and if the price’ of 
middling Orleans keeps up, we may expect our next criticism of 
the Messiah to be something in this style :—“ This oratorio, 
which was due at 10-30 p.m., was punctual toa minute. No 
accident happened, although it went at the rate of twenty bars a 
second,” 
‘ The tenth concert was interesting, chiefly on account of 
Spohr’s symphony, Zhe Power of Sound. It is one of the few 
of his compositions which can be enjoyed throughout. It was 
played pretty well, and it was a happy experiment to place it at 
the beginning of the second part, after the rest, which was ne- 
cessary, in order to enjoy it. Songs may be the best media for 
introducing a taste for music, and a descriptive symphony, like 
this of Spohr’s, is probably the most adapted for practising the 
hascent taste. If a man wants this Symphony explaining to 


. 





him, he may ‘safely own that he has no sympathy for music. 
Music must tell its own tale. It begins to lisp to us just there 
where words, in all their pride of expression, fail to have a mean- 
ing. Where language often opens only a small channel into the 
head, music will gush in, and drown every attempt at philosophi- 
cal resistance in the tender waves of sound. Mr. Hallé played 
Mozart’s Concerto, in C minor, superbly. It is a marvellous 
composition, full of that simplicity which looks so easy, and is so 
difficult. 

Last Thursday’s concert commenced with Beethoven’s Festival 
overture. It was well played, and the brass instruments dis- 
played unusual discretion. If anything, it went too smoothly, so 
that two or three flashes of noise and light were left out. The 
music calls to our imagination a picture of feudal festivity, the 
mailed knights with their lances, the pompous little ladies and 
the clashing tournament, but they all assembled too quietly, too 
much as if it were a modern flower show ; we missed the manly 
rudeness, the shivering of arms, the flashing of the armour in the 
sun. The overture was followed by an air from Faust, “ Gently 
whisper to her of love,” sung by Madame Sinico ina voix gamin, 
which quite spoilt the idea of the song. If Mdlle. Sinico calls 
this a gentle whisper, we should not like to hear her speak aloud. 
Her voice is as clear and metallic as a silver bell, and it would 
require real feeling to subordinate this gay quality of voice into a 
tone of simplicity and touching sorrow. This feeling Malle. 
Sinico does not exert, and the consequence is that her wildest 
grief is more like methodical hysterics, her joy is the glass of 
iced water to a woman in a burning fever, her maidenly sim- 
plicity reminds us of the porcelain shepherdesses in powdered 
hair and looped dresses. Mr. Hallé next played a Rondo 
Brillante of Mendelssohn’s in a very finished manner, and he 
was skilfully accompanied by the orchestra. It was as if the 
piano took the place of the heart, its joyous beats vibrated 
through the whole body of the orchestra into its different members. 

Scarcely had we gathered our senses after this beautiful 
dream, than we were pitched head-long into a ditch of Verdi. 
Pretty as it may be in itself, the air from Za 7raviata was so 
overdosed with sentimentality and ungraceful ornament as to be 
quite intolerable. ,Coming directly after the rondo, it was like 
going from the Free Trade Hall to the Alexandra, without get- 
ting up. After gazing on a landsc&e with its summer tints, 
and dancing sun light, and joyous rest, how can we be expected 
to enjoy the Belle Vue fireworks, which require darkness (inward) 
to appreciate them? Why are we dragged in this zigzag way 
from one composer to another? Are there no songs fit to keep 
company with such men as Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Gade? 
The song was followed by a grand symphony. If Mr, Hallé 
were to order his dinner-table in the same way as he arranges his 
programmes, he would render the most splendid banquet dis- 
tasteful. To place a trivial Italian song just before the grand 
symphony, is quite as bad as giving you the dessert and the 
sugar-plums before the joint, and quite as injurious to the musical 
digestion. We are grateful to Mr. Hallé for introducing Gade’s 
very charming symphony. We do not detect. any . striking 
originality in the general design of it; but the tone of his in- 
strumentation is coloured with true Scandinavian melancholy. 
The fancies which his music suggest are of the purest, chastest, 
most poetical quality. It was played with evident enjoyment by 
the orchestra ; but how much more enjoyable it would have been 
if it had been placed at the beginning of the second part. 

Mendelssohn’s /ingal’s Cave was not so satisfactorily played. 
The manifold voices which seek expression in it were stifled, and 
we think that the time was a little too slow. A very exquisite 
distinction has to be made in the time of music like this. From 
dreaminess to drowsiness is a-very short step. From the light 
and healthy sleep which sets the mind free to wander at its will 
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in dreams, to the sluggish unconsciousness which wearies you 
with an excess of rest. A very interesting feature of the concert 
was the concerto for four violins, It is by no means a mere 
tour de force on the part of the composer in having written for 
four violins, but a very beautiful work. Of course it is more 
dependent upon good playing than music written for conventional 
groups of instruments, but then the playing was very excellent. 
The violinists were Messrs. Carrodus, Wiener, Bauerkeller. 
and Risegari. The performance was greeted by hearty 
applause, and it can only have been the vanity of the dif- 
fidence which prevented the gentlemen from acknowledging 
the applause with the respect due to such a large audience. The 
appetite created by this novelty and Gade’s Symphony makes us 
long for others, such as Schumann’s Symphonies and Beethoven’s 
ninth, which after such long and unpardonable neglect may also 
be ranked amongst the novelties. The style in which Madame 
Sinico sang “ My mother bids me bind my hair” (Haydn may 
have had a good share in it) enabled us to part with her on 
better terms. And yet she contrives to give to the simplest 
music a certain coquettish wisdom, so that we could easily 
imagine the words— P 
My mother bids me bind my hair 
With bands of rosy hue, 
changed into— 
My mother bids me dye my hair 
With tinge of golden hue. 

The “Merry Wives of Windsor” overture is hardly in its place 
in a brilliant concert-room. It carries us away to a German 
coffee-garden, with the row of lindens, the little tables, the men 
sprawling on the chairs, the procession of pretty girls, the strains 
of music borne upon the soft, warm, womanish breeze, which 
woos the smoke as it issues from our mouth, 


— 
—> 


BOOK HUNTING IN MANCHESTER. 


N this hard-working, money-getting city of ours we are not so far 
given over to gold and cotton, to the exclusion of literature and 





the arts, as some who live outside us seem disposed to believe. In the 
matter of books we are indeed more closely acquainted with the pon- 
derous tomes in whose chapters debit and credit form the chief initial 
words, than with those which Mr. Ruskin came down to tell us might 
with truth be regarded as king’s treasuries. But, after making due 
allowance for the parvenu spirit which is sure to exist where wealth and 
ignorance are found in close alliance, and which displays itself in order- 
ing richly-bound volumes by the yard, there is still left among us no 
small amount of the true love of learning, and perhaps in no other city 
in the kingdom do good or rare books find such a ready market. That 
we are fond of books in a general way our thriving sellers of new ones 
bear ample testimony, but it is not of these that we wish to write at 
this time. What we have to say pertains more especially to old 
books, and to those who buy and sell them. The number of shops in 
which these old books are to be bought is few, so few, indeed, that you 
may almost count them on your fingers, for they scarcely exceed a dozen 
in number. They are of varied kinds, from those which appeal to the 
princely collector with volumes richly bound in tree calf by Hayday, to 
the modest little den-like places where the shelves present a rugged and 
ragged array of books attired in their primitive simplicity—those ragged 
veterans for whom Charles Lamb expressed such a fondness. All these 
receptacles of learning are alike interesting to the scholar or collector, 
inasmuch as they contain the wrecks of libraries, and the waifs and 
s rays of literature. Most of these shops are to be met with in the 
principal thoroughfares, but in our book-hunting rambles we have found 


a few located in strange out-of-the-way places. To get at some we have 





. had to penetrate to the centre of Shudehill market, to do which it hag 


been necessary to thread the mazes of outlyifg accumulations of off 
clothes, marine stores, fish, and vegetables (the latter arti¢les often 
trying to the olfactory nerves), but where it is hot wntisual to meet in 
such strange society with ‘‘many 4 quaint and curious volume of 
forgotten lore.” One day we stumbled unexpectedly upon a store of 
books offered for sale in a window of that relic of ancient Manchester, 
once a tavern, and known as the Poet’s Corner. Standing as it does 
near the entrance to the Grammar School, and appealing to the studious 
alumni of that place, with its classics and cribs, and books more rare, 
it suggested thoughts of Thomas De Quincey and of Mr. Hill Burton’s 
charming volume, The Book Hunter, where, under the name of Thomas 
Papacrins, De Quincey appears in the vision of mighty Book Hunters, 

The dealers in old books are as varied and curious as their shops. 
In most cases they are men who have had little or no education to 
begin with, but who, in the pursuit of their vocation, have acquired 
shreds and patches of knowledge of a most motley kind. Commencing 
the book trade with an interest only in the profits thereof, they have 
gradually learnt to like the books for their own sakes ; and it is worthy 
of notice that it is often the pretentious dealer whose acquaintance 
with books extends no further than the title-pages and the catalogue 
value, while his humbler brethren will frequently be found to know a 
great deal of their contents. We have met with some, indeeed, with 
private libraries of their own which money will not tempt them to sell. 
Occasionally one meets with a specimen of the Sandy Mackaye type, 
whom Charles Kingley has sketched so graphically in A/ton Locke, one 
who not only loves books and learning in a quaint eccentric way, but 
who takes an interest in those who buy and read them, and is ever 
ready to offer inducements to working men who are disposed to study. 
The saddest instance of book-selling we ever met with was the case of 
a man who was compelled, by necessity, to sell his own little library, 
and who made this the nucleus of his stock-in-trade. He was a man of 
some culture, and parted with his college pets with not a little reluc- 
tance and regret. 

Mr. Hill Burton classes book-hunting into two divisions—the private 
prowler and the auction hawker. Familiar to all book-hunters in our 
city must be the figure of the most notable collector it contains, who, 
as president of a literary society or book club, and in the indulgence of 
his private taste for books, seem to combine both the peculiarities before 
named. The great portly form, reminding one forcibly of Dr. John 
son, may be seen in all places where books are to be bought. Novstall 
or little shop is too humble for his inspection, and strange stories are 
current of prizes picked out from heaps of rubbish for a few pence, 
which afterwards have proved to be worth many pounds. In the auction: 
room he is the authority on ali matters of literary merit and value. On 
one occasion we have seen him only stay in his bidding for a rare 
volume when the price has passed fifty pounds. Once we have 
seen him purchase and pocket a volume of his own writing. 

To be successful in his search, the private prowler in the book-thops 
must gain the friendship and confidence of the dealers, and must not 
venture into the auction-room in competition with them. His only 
chance is to place in their hands commission for the books he wants. 
The rare volumes picked up at sales are not generally exposed in the 
shops, but are kept in the sanctum sanctorum of the dealer, for the 
private inspection of his regular customers. - The dealers, for the most 
part, are leagued together for mutual benefit in the auction-room, and 
arrange the purchases after the sales. It is, therefore, of little use 10 
bid against them, except the price to be paid for the desired books be 
of small account. 

In his purchase of books the book-hunter has usually few conscientious 
scruples in taking advantage of his superior knowledge at the expense of 
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the seller, ‘'Itis taught, it is natight, salth the buyer, and when he 
goeth his way then he boasteth,” is especially true of the book-hunter. 
The cheaper the volume the greater the triumph of his skill, but it is 
getting more difficult every day to pick up bargains. The dealers, even 
the humiblest of them, have their catalogues of rare books regularly for- 
warded to them from London, and the market price has in most cases 
to be paid for them. 

Book-hunting, when it does not assume the form of biblomania, is an 
interesting and exciting pursuit. The waifs and strays picked up in all 
sorts of places and under varied circumstances, have an interest to the 
possessor far transcending that to be derived from the spick and span 
new books ordered in the regular way from one’s bookseller. One of 
the pleasantest incidents in Charles Lamb’s life is that where a censulta- 
tion with his sister on ways and means, they determined to spare the 
money required for the purpose, and which enabled him to bring home 
in triumph, the original copy of Beaumont and Fletcher, which he had 
lighted upon in his book hunting rambles. The true book hunter is not 
he who collects them as coins for their rarity only, but because they are, 
as Milton tells us, ‘‘the precious life blood of master spirits treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 


onttinad 
<> 


WOMAN, AND THE TIMES WE 
LIVE IN.* 


E have before us a modest-looking little book, of 128 pages, 
written by a Manchester lady, printed at a Manchester press, 
and intended, we presume, for circulation amongst a Manchester public. 
A man—and, in this instance, we agree with Miss Becker that ‘‘man” 
includes woman, also—a man, it is said, must go from home to be 
properly appreciated. We would fain make Mrs. Sewell an exception 
to the rule. She is one of our ‘‘ain folk.” She writes for the benefit 
of her own city and neighbourhood —at least, she gives them the first 
opportunity of benefiting by her labours. She invites local readers and 
challenges local criticism. We wish her plenty of the former, and it 
shall be our task to mete out the latter in as kindly and indulgent a 
spirit as possible. 

We know nothing of Mrs. Sewell, but we feel sure, from her book, 
that she is a thoughtful, earnest-minded woman, who endeavours faith- 
fully to discharge those duties to which it has pleased Providence to call 
both herself and most other women—the duties, namely, of a good wife, 
a good mother, ard a good mistress of a household. She wishes to make 
other homes as happy as her own, other wives and mothers as judicious 
as herself. This, we fancy, was her first object in rushing into 
print. But, then, as one thing leads to another, she has added 
to her original intention her original title and her original book. 
From the consideration of ‘‘ Woman,” and good advice to maiden, 
wife, and mother, she has branched off into the great social 
Problems of the day—into vexed questions which everybody ask, 
and nobody can satisfactorily answer. She has set herself to re- 
dress the evils which exist in society. She treats and disposes of 
“Woman's Rights,” ‘‘ The Social Evil,” ‘‘ The Education Question,” 
and all the biggest puzzles which perplex our biggest heads. All this she 
does in the last seventy-three pages of her book, the title of which swells 
into “Woman, and the Times we Live in.” Mrs, Sewell has such 
carnest enthusiasm in her mission, such a simple faith in herself and in 
her remedies for all things evil, that we heartily wish we could make 
believe that her book is a success. 

Why do well-intentioned ladies publish books without getting these 
said books properly revised? Was every schoolmaster abroad when 
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Pri mam, and the Times we Live in. By Mrs. S. A. Sewell. Manchester : 





Mts. Sewell wrote? Can she possibly expect to reform woman, or the 
times we live in, by a book full of faulty constructions and downright 
bad grammar? Or does she belong to that class of young writers— 
young in letters, not, necessarily, in years—who are so fond of their own 
productions that they cannot bear to see line corrected or word erased 
by the stern editorial pen, “cruel only to be kind”? At any rate, in 
wishing Mrs. Sewell a quick sale for her book, we do so more especially 
in the hope of shortly seeing a second edition, carefully and thoroughly 
corrected from beginning to end. Here are a couple of sentences 
picked, hap-hazard, from the same chapter (the italics being our own) :— 


‘* Surely this lot of woman, as marked out by God, cannot be con- 
sidered a hard one ; what cruelty they endure in their lives is caused by 
man alone, which, if those men had only been judiciously and morally 
trained by the women under whose care their minds were formed, would 
shrink from the thought of cruelty to that sex to whom they owe so 
much, and which is their earthly source of love.” 


The meaning of the first ‘‘ which” is a puzzle worthy of the Sphinx 
herself ; while, in the second case, the gentler sex are “who” and 
‘*which” in the same breath. But the next illustration is even finer 
still :-— 


‘* The modest maid who covers her charms by a neatly-fitting dress 
will gain a thousand times more real admirers than one who exposes to 
common view the rich beauties of her bosom, which és a sacred loveli- 
ness that should be most scrupulously hidden, and modestly cherished, 
and held of great price, as the reward of him alohe who is successful in 
winning her heart,—witcheries guarded most jealously, and held in rich 
reserve for his eye alone.” 


* Beauties of her bosom which is . . . witcheries”! Really, 
really, Mrs. Sewell, this is too much! Just think what would happen 
to Master Tom or Miss Louisa Sewell, if such a blunder were to be dis- 
covered in their English composition at school ! 

But, apart from grammar, our authoress is most unhappy in her choice 
of language. She is writing on serious matters, in serious strain, and 
with a serious end in view ; and yet most of her labour is spent in vain, 
for the simple reason that she cannot perceive the difference between 
pathos and bathos, between the sublime and the ridiculous. Thus she 
dedicates her book to her husband, 


** Who is the father of my numerous children ; who has added to the 
choir of heaven, as well as the inhabitants of earth.” : 


Speaking of the ‘little girl,” she remarks, 


‘* The pride with which she apes ‘Mama,’ and takes papa or brother 
under her childish protection, reaches his slippers, makes him a cake, 
or sews a bit of rag into an imaginary shirt, all throw a halo round her 
that daily reminds us of rich, luscious Keates, and say— 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 

A child sewing a bit of rag into an imaginary shirt amidst a rich, 
luscious Keatesonian halo! Oh, Mrs. Sewell! And, by the way, 
what governs ‘‘throw” and ‘‘say”? We are driven, in fact, to the 
conclusion that Mrs. Sewell has no perception whatever of the ludicrous. 
Could there be a more striking proof of this than her description of 
‘* fast girls” as those who, besides committing other enormities, ‘‘ speak 


‘ of horses and mares”? On your shoulders, Mrs. Sewell, be the onus of 


a bad pun! Here is a mare’s nest with a vengeance ! 

In the first fifty-five pages of her book, our authoress treats of 
*€ Woman” in all the successive phases of her existence, or {as Mrs, 
Sewell has it) of her loveliness. She describes the maid, the wife, the 
mother, and, as we have already stated, gives them each a great deal of 
good advice ; advice for which we thank her most sincerely. Whether 
the ladies themselves will thank her is a different matter altogether. 
Mrs. Sewell soundly rates them. She declares that 


** The maids of the present day consider men are made marriageable 
by the outward finery with which the silly gisls bedeck themselves, 
.» + » . that marriage consists in a splendid turn-out, a handsome 
breakfast, abundance of costly presents, silk dresses, and servants, and 
(that) their (own) duty consists in frittering away, not only their time as 

- wives, but also money in visiting, . - in talking about fashion, 
- + + » pouting at their new made husbands if every trifling wish is 
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not gratified, and instead of being a help-mate, is (for goodness’ sake 
mind your grammar, Mrs. Sewell) a clog to the man who is so unfor- 
tunate as to be chained to a being so utterly worthless.” 

Now contrast with this the following statement on page 68, the truth of 
which Mrs. Sewell takes quietly for granted, and which is evidently one 
of the fundamental articles of her social creed :—‘‘ There is no excuse 
for a man not marrying.” Mrs. Sewell, when young ladies are not “‘so 
tterly worthless” (the words, remember, are yours, not ours); then, and 
1ot till then, will a bachelor be the ‘‘ selfish,” ‘* cowardly,” and inexcu- 
sable being you represent him. Mrs. Sewell has another article in her 
creed, which is rather startling if true. ‘‘Man’s love usually cools as 
woman’s beauty fades, and it becomes lost in the money-getting of 
mature life.” It is only fair to say that this assertion is made with 
special reference to long engagements, which Mrs. Sewell very wisely 
discountenances with all the fervour of her honest but ungrammatical 
soul. Nevertheless, the same idea lies at the foundation of all her 
advice to the ‘wife.’ Thus, for instance, she says—‘‘ Young wives 
often fall into error by a too great familiarity with their new-made 
husbands; they are apt to think that when once secured there is no 
danger of losing them ; it is quite a mistake.” And so she advises the 
young wife to “make herself so necessary to his (her husband’s) every 
comfort, that he may wonder how he existed without her.” She is to 
brush his hat and coat, hand him his gloves, stick, or umbrella, place 
his slippers, draw his chair to the fire, never be away from home when 
he returns from business, never treat him with carelessness or indiffer- 
ence, never address him with slang expressions, always be courteous, 
and even let her endearments be respectful. What ;does Miss Becker 
say to this, or to the following quotations from the same chapter? 


“A wife, on hermarriage, should taketo her heart this old fashiened motto, 
“ Bear and forbear ;” it is man’s place to rule, and woman’s to yield. 
He must be held up as the head of the house, and it is her oy to so 
bend unmurmuringly to his wishes, that the rest of the household will 
follow her example, and treat him with the due respect his sex demands.”’ 

Apropos of Miss Becker, we may remark here, that Mrs, Sewell is no 
advocate for Woman Suffrage. She sums up the question in a really 
clever, shrewd sentence :—‘‘It is woman that should form and perfect 
the candidate, and man should hold the lesser privilege of being voters.” 
Mrs. Sewell's proposed method of making men marry, is to us both 
original and amusing. She would make them feel that it is cheaper to 
be wedded than not. Every bachelor is to be liable to a tax when he 
attains the age of twenty-one, and this tax is to be increased year by 
year, and in proportion to his income—in fact, a bachelor income-tax. 
‘Then, on the other hand, the married man is to be released from some 
‘* prominent" tax “in consideration of the greater amount of taxes he 
pays in household consumption . than the selfish, cowardly, 
and, as a rule, immoral bachelor does with the same income, and which 
gives him an excuse for not marrying in the greater expense marriage 
entails.” And Mrs. Sewell quotes the example of ancient Sparta, 
where ‘‘ the parents of three children enjoyed considerable immunities, 
and those with four children paid no taxes whatever ; a regulation which 
all married men with large families will readily admit to be most wise 
and equitable.” We should just think so! But how about the other 
folk, both married and single, who would have to pay extra rates for the 
convenience of those who have filled their quivers of their own free will? 

Mrs. Sewell writes boldly and well upon the delicate subject of fallen 
women, She is moved to righteous indignation at the unequal punish- 
ment allotted to seducer and seduced, at the undeserved shame which is 
the heritage and lot of the illegitimate child, at the careless wantonness, 
or deliberate vice, with which man tempts the woman to her ruim, and 
then scoffingly allows her to suffer and to die, We leave this part of 
Mis. Sewell’s book to speak for itself, simply hoping that it may speak 
to many readers, and bring forth worthy fruit. 





THE PANTOMIMES. 
[BY OUR RHYMING CHRONICLER.] 
LITTLE BOY BLUE AT THE QUEEN'S, 


The very best on any stage, Pitney Weston doth engage his 
Pantomime to be; nor can we see, that, at this complaisant 
season, there is either rhyme or reason to gainsay his bold asser- 
tion ; therefore we will give our version (in our usual modest 
way, as befits our roundelay), of the piece which, gay and 
sightly, is nightly, brightly—with the sprightly Angelina Claude 
(“more Jower to her elbow” every hour), to lend attraction to the 
scenes—represented at the Queen’s. 





First, upon the curtain’s rising, 
We discover—fact surprising— 
Neither fairies, gnomes, nor witches, 
But a dame’s-school, where a section 
Of the rising generation, 
Pretty well all head and—breeches, 
And of seeming humble station, 
Come in trooping for inspection. 
The dame, small blame, is one who sees 
But little beauty 
In her duty ; 
In fact, with Thompson disagrees, 
And does so in a barbarous jargon, 
For remedy, we fear, too far gone. 


Boy Blue, who is—of course—a lady, 
Enters here, ‘‘ used up” and shady; 
Love and Fashion having played a 
Game or two 
With poor Boy Blue, 
As oft they do 
In youth’s unconscious, careless hey-day. 


Angelina Claude, about you 
We a thousand things might speak, 
For the Pantomime without you 
Might—to Prestwich in a week. 
You, before the rest, have sought to 
Give your “‘ lines” the care they claim, 
And your good example ought to 
Stop the ‘‘ gagging ””—out of shame. 
Good tempered are you, winsome, clever, 
Arch, yet modest, for you never 
Pass the line which chaste taste fixes. 
And how he who of all sticks is, 
By long odds, the most gigantic, 
Can enact such stupid tricks, is 

A perfect mystery,— 

Whose history 
Is not worth tracing, though ’twould frantic 
Drive the veriest Knott-Mill showman— 
Not to mention one poor woman, 
Jack-in-the WRONG-box we must call him ; 
Why doesn’t Westen overhaul him ? 


Of the scenes of varying merit, 

To all sorts of tastes appealing, 
We, along with smaller boys, 

The wondrous Palace built of Toys 
Most approve of, and prefer it 

For its proper kind of feeling, 

So full of Pantomimic action, 

And of quaint, grotesque diversion. 


With how the Lilliputian legion, 
In some strange, outlandish region, 
Through its evolutions goes, 

We your patience will not bore, 
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Save to say it does get through 

It’s duodecimo Review 

Without treading on its toes. 

And that we see some lingering traces 
Of old friends in the young, wee faces 
Of this baby battle corps. 


With Transformations—how we hate ’em !— 
We will meddle never more ; 

Past describing here we rate ’em, 

As we've lately done before. 


The piece is written neatly, smartly ; 
Full of playfulness and point, 

But the actors, more than partly, 
Knock libretto out of joint. 

Had they done but as they ought to— 
Learnt the text, and pleased to not to 
Gag so much, the piece had been a 
Fitter piece for Angelina. 

We ’till her last exit tarried, 

And our heart away she carried, 
Although—worse luck—we hear that she 
Is, as we know ourself to be— 

And we are most complely—married ! 


—— 
—— 





THE TOWN CLERK’S PORTRAIT. 


HE members of the Manchester City Council have determined, we 
understand, to place in the Town Hall a portrait of Mr. Heron, 

the Town-Clerk, as a mark of respect and appreciation for that gentle- 
man’s long and valuable services, which have now extended over more 
than thirty years. We hope the committee may be fortunate in the 
choice of their artist. Nothing could be more absurd than the portraits 
of some of the Mayors which are supposed to adorn the walls of the 
Town Hall—witness the great staring likeness of Sir John Potter, Sir 
Elkanah Armitage, and Mr. W. B. Watkins. With these portraits the 


| object seems to have been to get quantity, regardless of quality. Now 


Mr. Joseph Heron’s appearance, from his whiskers down to his natty 
beots, is unexceptionable, but what we should like to see (and we mean 
to have an engraving) is a counterfeit resemblance of the acute, sharp, 
quick man-of-the-world look of the Town-Clerk, and not painted adver- 
tisements of hairdressers, tailors, and bootmakers. As the present 
Mayor has a taste for art, perhaps he will kindly use his influence in the 
selection of a good artist. 


ows 
—o— 





FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 


 erieows SHANDLEY transacted business on Monday last at 
the Colonial Office in Charter-street. A?large number of returned 
Colonvicts were presented to the right honourable gentleman. 

Mr. H. L, Trafford and Mr. Robinson Fowler held levees during New 
Year's Week at their respective courts, which were largely attended. 

Mr. Thomas Muirhead had an interview on Tuesday with the Foreign 
Secretary, when the Turkey and Geese difficulty was taken into consider- 
ation, The Turkey (Rhubarb) Ambassador from the Market place was 
Present at the interview. A conference of the Great (consuming) Powers 
will shortly be held. 

Clown and Pantaloon have attended at the offices of the Board of 
Refreshments during the week, and transacted business with the right 
honourable James Lea. 

The Emperor Napoleon held a levee at the Free Trade Hall last 


Present, and the diplomatic circle was fully represented. 


Saturday evening. .The Grand. Duchess, Mrs. Howard Paul, was 





VOICES IN THE STREETS. 


[By EpwiIn WAUGH.] 
I1V.—OUR STREETS AND STREAMS. 


Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
What curious things I see. 

don’t spend all my time in the little room which over- 
looks the market-place,—snug as it is. Weltering around 
there lies a great sea of many-featured life, the view of 
which is beyond the range of that cosy out-look. And, when 
the weather is fine,—as it was yesterday,—I sometimes take a 
walk through the streets, noting the qualities of people as I go. 
Indeed, I have reduced these city rambles of mine to a kind of 
system ; and the streets are pigeon-holed in my mind,—like so 
many labelled bottles,—with their specialities attached; and 
now I take down one, then another, according to the require- 
ments of the moment. And, really, I find that they have a 
certain medicinal value when used in this way. George Herbert 
says, “ More servants wait on man than he'll take notice of.” 

And it is even so with the streets of the city. 

If one happens to be touched with a fleeting fit of foppery, or 
wishes to air a new suit of clothes in an aristocratic atmosphere, 
Saint Ann’s Square is the very ground. Or, if one is troubled 
with some supercilious inflation of the mind, which turns up the 
nose at common things that strew the common way, there is the 
natural safety-valve through which he can.let off that delusive 
gas into a genial element. The Square walks on gilded stilts, 
though it is, now and then, “taken down, a peg” by contact with 
the rude realities of the neighbouring Exchange. The Square 
is a little dandified oasis, in the midst of a desert of common 
placed bustle,—where one may saunter about, catching bits of 
dainty demeanour from scented swells who fill the morning air 
with an aroma of cultivated ease. There, one may by chance 
meet with some perfumed pet of a successful struggler, who has 
devoted the gains of a hard life to the veneering of an apeish 
trailer upon the skirts of leisurely gentility. There, one may, 
now and then, rub shoulders with some stray son of the upper 
ten thousand, in a way that sends a cold thrill of polished delight 
all down the back,—a thrill which lingers about the spine for 
many a day,—making one feel as if he had suddenly dropped 
into the inheritance of a landed estate. And it is pleasant 
enough—for the time. But, of course, it is a kind of thing that 
doesn’t last long. The cold waters of every-day life soon waken 
one up to the world of fact again from such rosy reveries as 
those. And then—good bye to the Square and its dreaming. 

King-street, now,—though partly a fashionable lounge,—is a 
different kind of thing, upon the whole, The temper of its life 
changes more than once in the course of its length. The upper 
part of King-street is not unfavourable to contemplation. A man 
of thoughtful mind may walk the quiet footpath there, lapped 
in pensive speculation, with the city life buzzing all around him, 
and yet out of the way of its distractions, There he may wander, 
and dream,—like one snugly housed in some island shelter, 
listening to the stormy roar of the surrounding sea. And so on, 
with the rest of this northern Babel,—whose streets have been 
“the ribs of death” to—heaven only knows how many. * * * 
Deansgate is bewildering, and dirty, and dangerous,—and, some- 
times, amusing. Tragedy and comedy are continually inter- 
weaving, there, in an unusually vivid manner; and the colours 
of life are blended, there, more strongly than in any other of 
our thoroughfares, It is the Ratcliffe Highway of Manchester. 

Salford is a dismal swamp, swarming with prematurely, doomed 
humanity ; and Manchester stands looking sadly down upon it, 
from the higher bank of the river,—like a mournful friend watch- 
ing a funeral. And then the Irwell,—that “silent highway” of 
the city,—that greasy, over-wrought, unwashed factory-lad of 
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waters,—what can we say of it? “A thing of beauty,” once it 
was, no doubt. But—oh, my countrymen !—look upon it now! 
Look on it now—and weep! Nay, it will make you weep,— 
perforce? If “the quality of Mersey is not strained,” what 
can we say of that slimy, liquid snake of ours,—the Irwell ? Oh, 
what can we say of that slab sink of impurity — that doleful- 
looking air-poisoner,—that stealthy ally of death and desola- 
tion,—whose very aspect makes the heart sink within, and lowers 
the tone of life all the way as it crawls through the shuddering 
city ? What heart of mortal mould can steadily aspire to purity, 
with such a stream as that to gaze upon from day to day? For, 
there are subtle influences in all the “shapes, and sounds, and 
shifting elements” around us which unconsciously steep our souls 
in their own quality. The slutchy Irwell! No wonder that its 
boatmen win races, wherever they go, upon real water, after the 
practice they have had upon that treacly, cat-and-filth-thickened 
stream. Any man of light weight venturing to plunge into it 
would be thrown back again, like an indiarubber ball 
cast against a stoné crag. Even Jack Falstaff would have 
found no alacrity in sinking there : and, after a small taste of its 
quality, he would have returned, contented, to his buck-basket, 
as being, the sweetest lodging of the two. And if Saint 
Peter’s feeble faith had been tried upon the Irwell, he would, 
probably, not have sunk much lower than the knees. No! A 
few cartloads more of dirt emptied there, day by day, and it 
would become a race course, at once, Oh, for the coming of that 
glorious time when Manchester shall be a mercantile Florence 
of architectural beauty,—its air clear,—and its rivers pure and 
pleasant to look upon! So much for the Irwell. 

And then, again, we have a rather remarkable canal,—one of 
the famous Brindley’s great water-ways,—one, too, that is much 
pleasanter in its history than in its flavour. * Any poor soul 
now, who is weary of this fretful fever called “life,” may easily 
poison himself in a sly way, if he will start from Knott 
Mill, and travel slowly along the Duke’s canal, three or four 
miles, on a warm, wet day. If he lives after hat, he is only 
walking about to save funeral expenses,—he is immortal, indeed; 
and may bid defiance to the foulest “ congregation of pestilential 
vapours” that ever desolated this world of ours. * * * 
Market-street is excellent practising ground, for a man who 
desires to chasten an hasty and impulsive temper, and aspires 
to the cultivation of a spirit of considerate forbearance. It would 
try the patience of Job to tread that crowded foot-path,—let 
alone cross the street,—any day of the week; but especially on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays; such is the selfishness of pell-mell 
humanity, when it meets in conflicting streams of business. 
* * And then, if any man is blessed with the wisdom to per- 
ceive that his pride and purposes are soaring beyond the region 
of common sense, and wishes to check his wild flight by a salu- 
tary fit of despondency,—let him submit to the penance of a 
meditative ramble along the banks of the Medlock, in murky 
weather,—finishing up with Angel Meadow, and the foul jungles 
of swarming squalour down by the side of the Irk. A 
thousand to one that will do Aés job. But, if he survives, and 
finds the dose too strong, he may bring himself to again, by 
taking a ride down Oxford Road, into the green suburb of Dids- 
bury; and if the serene country, the flowery fields, and the wild 
bird’s song do not restore the tone of his mind, he had better 
take a cab, at once, and go quietly home again,—and die. The 
thing has been too much for him. 

So far, with our streets and streams, at present. I will return 
to them again, hereafter. I meet with many curious things in 
these city rambles of mine; often sad enough—heaven knows ; 
but sometimes amusing, as that which follows, 
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V.—_THE SWALLOWED SIXPENCE, 
Thou att gone from tiy gaze !|—Mopken Sond: 


“FTAHAT’S a corker!” said Enoch o’ Twilter’s, as he stood in 
front of a pork-shop window, in Dearisgate, with his eyes 
fixed upon a sucking-pig, with a red-cheeked apple in its mouth, 
“ That’s a corker, as heaw !” said he, layitig his hand upon his 
waistcoat, and staring right atthe pig,— which seemed as if it would 
have laughed but for the gag in its mouth. He stood stock still, 
looking at the pig,—and-yet he did not see it. No, not he, Al- 
though the mechanism of his gaze was fixed upon that well-scraped 
porkling, with the red-cheeked emblem of the fall of man stuck in 
its jaws, his thoughts were, evidently, in some other quarter. His 
attitude, and the expression of his countenance, told the tale. 
And there was a vague, “ yonderly” look about his eyes, which 
showed that his mind had been suddenly concentrated upon 
something which had just taken place in his inside. * * * *# 
The butcher stood in the door-way, beating time with his thwittle, 
and humming— 
Frisk it, frisk it, frisk it, lads, 
Frisk it, while you're able ; 
Cheepin’ layrocks round the board, 
An’ plenty upo’ th’ table ; 
Crack your jokes, an’ let 'em leet, 
Sly deception scornin’ ; 
Prank it out wi’ glee to-neet, 
An’ strike to wark ith mornin’ t 
Till, catching sight of Enoch, as he stood there, gazing at the 
pig in the window, he stepped forth from the threshold, and 
said— 
“Come, Enoch, let’s sell tho that pig.” 
Enoch woke up slowly from his dream ; afd, tufiing round, 
he replied, emphatically— 
“ The dule tak th’ pig !” 
The butcher looked at the pig, to see what ailed it. But that 
innocent suckling, which had parted with life so early to help 


_ to keep life in others, seemed to smile a kind of blind smile upon 


the man who had dealt its death-blow, as if to assure him that 
it was content to have been sacrificed to the interests of humanity, 
The pig was all right. So, the butcher turned to Enoch again, 
and said— 

“What's up ?” 

“Up,” replied Enoch ; “ nay,—it’s down |” 

“ What’s down, then ?” 

“ T’ve just swallowed sixpence,” replied Enoch. 

The butcher’s eyes glided quietly to the lowmost button 
of Enoch’s waistcoat, as if he thought that the sixpence might 
have lodged somewhere about there ; and then he glanced at the 
pig, to make sure that Enoch had not swallowed ¢hat, too. But 
the pig was there still; so his eyes wandered back to Enoch 
again with an inquiring gaze. 

“ Swallowed sixpence !” said he. “ Expensive diet, owd lad !” 

“ Has some doctor recommended it ?” 

“Has he hectum, as like!” replied Enoch. “ Th’ doctor 
would ha’ swallowed th’ sixpence his-sel’ an’ gan me some 
Spenish-juice an’ wayter. An’ it would ha’ done me moor good, 
too.” 

“It would, owd lad!” said the butcher. “ But there is com 
plaints that nought but money can cure.” 

“ Ay, there is,” said Enoch; “ an’ I’m sorely trouble’t wi’ ‘em, 
sometimes. But, then, money’s a sort o’ physic that shouldn't 
be takken in’ardly.” 

“ Well, nawe,” replied the butcher; “it makes things awk’ard, 
for sure. But I thought bi’ th’ look o’ thi face that summat ail’t 
tho.” 

“ Summat will ail me, I doubt, afore I get rid o’ this sixpericé,” 
said Enoch, laying his hand upon his waistcoat again. 
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“} shouldn't wonder,” replied the butcher, shaking his head, 

“Pm sure on it,” said Enoch, .“ I’m beginnin’ o’ feelin’ short 
o breath, neaw.” 

“Well,” answered the butcher, “if thae’rt short o’ breath, 
thae'rt noan short o’ brass, owd lad,—as lung as that sixpence 
stops i’ thi inside.” 

“ Well, nawe,” replied Enoch; “one thay as weel be short o’ 
breath as short o’ brass, for aught I know. But, then, what's o’ 
th’ money i’th world to a mon that connot get his breath? If 
I were to be ram-jam ful o’ sixpences, ten to one, I shouldn’t feel 
comfortable.” 

“| don’t thae would,” said the butcher. “I shouldn’t, mysel’. 
* *  * * But, what didst swallow it for? Arto layin’ by 
for th’ rent, or summat ?” 

“Am I hectum, as like?” replied Enoch, 

“T thought not,” said the butcher. 

Just then the butcher saw an acquaintance passing by ; and, 
laying his hand upon Enoch’s shoulder, he cried out 

“ Heigh, Joe; gi’ me change for this_chap, here! He’s six- 
pence in his inside !” 

“Cut him oppen! Cut him oppen!” replied Joe. And on he 
went, laughing. 

“ Now, then,” said Enoch to the butcher, “ thae doesn’t need 
to goo an’ tell o’ th’ world, if I have swallowed sixpence! Thae’ll 
have ’em borin’ holes into me, if they catchen me asleep !” 

“Well, nawe,” replied the butcher; “let's keep it to efsels 
(ourselves).” 

“] doubt I shall have to do that,” said Enoch, {shaking his 
head. 

“Iv'll happen breed,” said the butcher. 

“ Ay,” replied Enoch ; “it'll breed a disturbance, I doubt.” 

“ How didto get it down?” said the butcher. 

“It went down of itsel’,” replied Enoch. “I couldn’t help it.” 

“How so?” 

“Well, thae sees,” replied Enoch, “I wur comin’ straight to 
this shop, for a pound o’ black puddin’s, wi’ th’ sixpence i’ my 
mouth ; an’ as soon as I see’d that pig i’th window, theer, it set 
me a-gate o’ laughin’—an’ o’ at once—down went my sixpence!” 

“Well done, Enoch!” cried the butcher. “I’ve towd the 
mony a time to save a bit o’ brass; an’ thae’s done it, at last ! 
foe th’ first time I ever knew_thee lay aught by for a rainy 

ay | 

“That bit’s safe enough, as long’as it stops where it is, as 
how,” replied Enoch. 

“It is, owd lad,” said the butcher.} “ Thae’rt a mon o’ property, 
now,—go where tho will.” . 

‘ : ie I’ve a bit o’ summat to fo’ back on—haven’t I?” replied 
noch. 

we Thae has, owd lad,” continued the butcher. “Thae’rt like a 
walkin purse. If I were thee, I’d swallow a thripenny bit, an’ 
three owd penny pieces, now; an’ then thae’ll have a shillin’s 
worth o’ change in the. Besides, thae’d jingle as thae walked 
then,—like a bell-wether.” 

_ “Well, it isn’t so mony wortchin’ folk that gets their insides 
line’t wi’ silver, is it?” replied Enoch. y 

“Nawe, it isn’t owd lad,” said the butcher. “Thae’rt like 
rollin’-stock, on a railroad, now.” 

“Ay,” replied Enoch, “ that’s o’ very weél, as far as it gwos; 
but how mun I manage for th’ puddins? * * * Yo'n be like 
to trust me a pound, now. Yo known, that sixpence is yo’rs,— 
if ever it comes to th’ leet again.” 

. r Aye, aye,” said the butcher; “ but itll happén stop where it 
18, 
“Well, yo known where to find it,” replied Enoch, 


a Ay,” answered the butcher; “I could say so if it were at 
th’ bottom of a coal pit. 


- 





“Well,” continued Enoch, every time that I pass this dur yo’n 
know that its yo’r sixpence that’s gooin by,—so it’s as safe as 
th’ bank.” 

“ Ay,” said the butcher ; but it'll tobbut pay poor interest, as 
long as it stops where itis. * * But then—there’s julap!” 

“ So there is!” cried Enoch, 

“ Aye, aye,” said the butcher; “ but then it would happen tak 
six penn’oth! * * * But here; come thi ways in! Thae 
shall ha’ some puddin’s,—let it leet as it will! ‘There’s a bit o’ 
summat good in tho, at last. Come thi ways in!” 


—_— * 
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THE LOCAL BOARD. 
PART Il. 


N our last impression we but skirted the precincts of this pleasing 
topic. It was necessary to map out the situation and to give a 
general notion of the position of our suburb—Old Thomas—in Church 
and State. We did this, if not with great force, yet with sufficient 
accuracy to enable certain of the inhabitants to point out the Gastarry 
and the Pigstuffy to their Christmas visitors, several of whom took a 
boat and rowed as far as the Polonia Gardens and back, where they 
were in a naval and medical sense brought to with nips of brandy. As 
another effect of our previous paper, we may mentivn that an earnest 
discussion thereupon has since taken place at the ““ Wrangling 
Wagoner’—not altogether a bloodless discussion, either—the whole 
concluding with the successful pantomime of ‘*The Flying Spittoons, 
or the Sea of Sawdust.” We have been told by several humourists at 
Old Thomas that you cannot meddle with a local board without the 
production of some sawdust,—though it should not be thrown in the 
eyes of our readers, which we will endeavour to avoid. 

After the shower of voting papers and the installation of the members 
of the board, they went to work to keep up the time-honoured political 
maxim that taxation and representation should go together, by laying a 
rate. Like industrious poultry they laid it at once, and the money was 
cheerfully paid, the inhabitants of Old Thomas awaiting the millenial 
result. The result so far is, that the Local Board took an empty 
louse ; becoming, apparently, so exhausted with the effort that they 
have been in a state of collapse ever since. Whether the judicious 
application of such stimulants as burnt feathers applied to their nose, 
or roasted Sphinx presented by the proprietors of this paper, or pepper- 
mint lozenges applied in @ pulpy state outwardly to the pit of their 
stomachs, will suffice to put them on their legs again, we cannot tell. 
We will cheerfully do our share, and if the empty house is insufficiently 
ventilated, we will break the windows with the greatest pleasure. 
Though the district of Old Thomas is not large itself, it is the wealthiest 
and most densely populated of the region to govern which in some way 
or other this Board was crea‘ed. The major portion of the Boards’ 
dominion is more agrarian than urban, and the prominence of land in 
the English mind has been shown in the desire of the Board to make 
the land, that is the county interest, a leading feature in their pro- 
gramme. The country gentlemen of Sausage, which is the next col- 
lection of houses to Old Thomas, have gone into the taxation question 
with their accustomed zest, and having netted so fat a contributor as 
Old Thomas, they are trying to cut it up, as they do pigs, into market- 
able and profitable sections. With great good feeling, therefore, they 
have fixed their offices in the: midst of Old Thomas, and not in. the 
flourishing town of Sausage, just as the great Napoleon, during his 
campaigns, always selected some rich city for his head quarters, where 
he gathered together the burghers, the vintners, the jewellers, and the 
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mercers, and preyed upon the same. Please observe that in this respect, 
at all events, the Local Board has been wise in its generation, and also 
in its conception. 

Having paid our rates we naturally looked for results, and we have 
seen that the empty house was one of the first. We had abundant 
reason for wishing for some local guidance and comfort from this or 
some other Board. In the matter of ashpits, for instance, we were in a 
condition bordering upon Little Ireland ; but our first application to the 
Board in this matter was pitilessly refused, the chairman taking it so 
much to heart that he ordered a tumbler of lavender water and drank it 
right off, without so much as winking. The job was then undertaken 


by two private contractors with an asthmatic horse and cart, but on° 


seeing how the land lay, they sold the horse and cart and subsided into 
wheelbarrows, wheeling the refuse exactly to the rear of the garden of 
our intimate acquaintance Dr, Whose, who cursed and swore so dread- 
fully, not at the Local Board, but at ourselves, that we became very 
embarrassed, and suffered much from a rush of blood tothe head. The 
Doctor has a logical mind, and if he would only have communicated his 
observations in another form—put them down in writing, for instance— 
we could have managed to stand them. We enquired, in a polite note 
delicately scented with patchonli to suit the subject matter in dispute, 
whether 3s. 6d. down would accurately meet the case. He wrote in 
reply that the premises did not warrant such a conclusion, and there 
was something, too, about a postulate, but as we had not the slightest 
idea what a postulate meant, or whether it was not something to drink, 
we could not pursue the correspondence. Things remained for some 
time in this unsatisfactory state, when our better half, a most thoughtful 
and ingenious woman, suggested that a box of the best sardines would 
probably pacify the irate Doctor. He ate the sardines without any 
comment, but the oil in which they reclined had not the ordinary effect 
upon his system. In this instance we are inclined to believe that the 
Italian who furnished the little fish must have exceptionally put them 
up in aqua fortis, or else that the Doctor had not merely swallo wed the 
fish, but the tin box as well. There has been a metallic ring in his 
voice ever since, and if there had been one in his nose, too, our wife 
would have been made truly happy. But the Local Board cared for 
none of these things. 

When we took the messuage or tenement in which we at present 
reside, in Old Thomas, the agent from whom we took it made a great 
parade of its locomotive conveniences. An omnibus was said to pass 
the door every quarter of an hour, and civil and obliging cabmen were 
within hail, about fifty yards distance from our house. As regards the 
omnibuses, their superiority over those of London were incessantly dinned 
iuto our ears. Perhaps this is so, as regards the vehicles themselves, 
which are commodious, airy, extremely airy, and sometimes—though 
not always—impervious to wet. But, as respects the guards, to com- 
pare them with those of the metropolis, is a mythological romance. We 
make no charge against the drivers, except that, when they have once 
started, they are averse from stopping until their goal at the other end 
is reached. They ‘say that to pull up the horses so frequently is cruelty 
to animals ; but to watch a lady paddling down the muddy streets of 
Micawber, vainly trying to make the omnibus stop, is a humane pastime. 
But if the guards and drivers object to your getting in except on the 
occasions when they slouch at the termini, or at the street corners, they 
balance the transaction by objecting to your getting out unless you have 
had lessons in rope dancing and circus vaulting, and, taking a header, 
can get out yourself whilst the omnibus is in full career. Infirm men 
and timid women generally apologise for troubling the official in charge, 
who, after about the interval of fifty yards beyond their destination, 
surlily stops, whilst rumbling anathemas are heard on the box seat. 
But in the case of young and attractive females, the guards meet the 





difficulty in this obliging fashion :—Without stopping the omnibus, they 
grasp the supple waist of the young ladies, and waltz with them off the 
step into the middle of the road, giving them a tighter squeeze at part. 
ing, and then chasing the omnibus to catch it again. In many instances 
this appears distasteful to the fair, but in some the love light gleams on 
the rocks and the streams, on the guard and his roundelay. The Lon. 
don guard has the eye of a hawk for a fare, and even thes aturnine 
driver assists him. In Micawber the guard appears to imagine that 
his customers are to be found in the starry heavens, or floating, like 
birds, in the air—for he always directs his gaze upwards after getting 
through the neighbourhood of servant gallism. To the servant girls in 
Old Thomas he nods and winks abundantly, to show that ‘‘Oh! 'tis: 
love, 'tis love that makes the world go round.” But love does not pay 
his master for paying him. The hail of a passenger should be his first 
consideration, but, really, it would appear to be his last. When a 
great street bisects the main thoroughfare, and hawk-eye should be at 
full stretch, he contemplates, as we have said, the sailing clouds, or 
anticipates the uplifted finger of the man in the moon, who may be 
wanting to go to Old Thomas Bar. Meanwhile the gasping public is pur. 
suing the omnibus, whilst Kepler or Copernicus stands right in the 
doorway, astronomically barring their entrance, just as, by and bye, 
he will controvert their exit. On this account we have christened the 
guards on our route after the great astronomers of the world. Thus we 
have not only Kepler and Copernicus, but Ptolemy, Galileo, Tycho 
Brahe, and Sir Isaac. Of these, Tycho Brahe and Kepler are the best 
waltzers ; but, with care and attention, we think Ptolemy, in the long 
run, will be worth putting your money on ; though, for smoothness and 
crispness of touch, and real artistic feeling at the finish, commend us to 
Kepler—as a servant girl said to us one day, ‘‘ Kepler, sir, is most 
poppler ;” to which we responded, with the simple, but evasive answer, 
** Indeed, mum |” 

Perhaps the Local Board cannot do much to remedy the defects to 
which we have alluded. But, now, touching the cab question, which, 
so far, is virtually a grinding monoply, the cabbies working their own 
sweet will upon the dwellers at Old Thomas. Unless you employ them 
regularly, they will not answer your summons, but send sneering replies 
that ‘‘them as works the stand regular must first be sarved.” To work 
them ‘‘ regular,” is more than we can manage, nor do we feel ourselves 
called upon to do anything of the kind. Although they are standing 
there, and thus deluding people with the notion that a cab is within 
hail—although they block up the highway, which, without permission, 
they have no right to do—they evade their duties to suit their own 
temper ; and when we apply to the Local Board, it says that its bye- 
laws are not ready. The effect of this, like all other monopolies, is the 
worst possible upon the cabs—which are not cleanly, which are not 
amenable to any fixed tariff, and which are wretchedly horsed—the 
drivers having a constant flavour of beer and warm rats, and being able 
to draw out distances, like a telescope, to accommodate their own 
views. 

This hemisphere was hustled about to bring into existence this Local 
Board ; and now we write to know what it has done, what it is going 
to do, until the end of all things? It cannot cleanse the Gastarry and 
the Pigstuffy ; it cannot give us a church in which to worship, or a clergy: 
man to minister to us, in a field with the gate off the hinges ; it cannot 
ensure us against an accumulation of filth laid at our very doors; it 
cannot control our omnibuses ; it is powerless, apparently, to afford us 
the common accommodation of decent cabs. All it can do is to fulminate 
empty professions from empty houses, and to discharge, in a highly 
efficient and regular manner, the equivocal advantage of laying and 
levying taxes upon our time and patience, and, what is worst, upon our 
pockets, too. 
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CIGARETTES. 
[FROM CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. ] 


T has lately become the fashion in this 
country to smoke the tobacco of Turkey 
rather than that of Virginia and the Havanas. 
The tobacco-plants of the East and West, 
though belonging to the same species, are really 
what Darwin calls ‘‘ varieties ;” and they differ 
in many of their characters, as, for instance, in 
the flavour of their leaves, just as the vines of 
Xeres differ in their produce from those of 
Oporto. a é 

The chief peculiarities of Turkish tobacco 
are its mildness and delicate flavour. In order 
thoroughly to taste and enjoy this tobacco, the 
smoke should be inhaled into the lungs, and 
expelled through the nostrils. Owing to its 
extreme delicacy, it cannot be smoked with 
satisfaction in the ordinary pipe; and hence it 
is usually rolled in rice-paper, and used in the 
form of cigarette. Opinions differ on this point, 
but by far the largest number of smokers of 
Turkish tobacco prefer the cigarette. 

An objection commonly made to the cigarette 
is, that the paper enclosing the tobacco imparts 
a flavour which is unpleasant to a sensitive 
palate. This is, or rather was, the case; but 
such precautions are now taken in manufac- 
turing rice-paper, that it may be said to be 
almost tasteless. It should be thin and tough. 
The Patier Abadie, manufactured in Paris, is 
most esteemed; and lately, a paper called 
Papier Persan, said to be made of rice straw, 
has been introduced, which is said to be quite 
tasteless. This paper is made without the 


stick to the lips, and leaves no ash. 

Many smokers of Turkish tobacco buy the 
tebacco in bulk, and roll their own cigarettes. 
This, however, requires some manual dexterity, 
and, further, does not bring out the full flavour 
of the tobacce. Turkish tobacco mellows by 
keeping, after it is cut; at the same time, it 
loses its natural moisture ; and if kept till dry, 
it crumbles into dust on attempting to roll it. Tt 
does not answer to damp the tobacco, partly on 
account of impairing its taste, and partly be- 
cause artificially damped Turkish tobacco turns 
mouldy. This is a peculiarity of Turkish and 
of Latakia, an Egyptian tobacco. 

The finest flavour is obtained by cutting the 
leaves as imported, without moistening them, 
eee | immediately after cutting, and then put- 
ting the cigarettes on one side for about two 
months. This is the plan pursued by Theodo- 
ridi and Co., of Leicester Square, for instance, 
the largest cutters and rollers (as we understand) 
of Turkish tobacco in London. 

Those who prefer rolling their own cigarettes 
should purchase the fresh-cut tobacco in small 
— say a quarter of a pound at a time. 

t keeps best in a tin ; and if it gets too dry to 
to roll, a piece of carrot put in a tin will render 
- moist, with scarcely perceptible injury to the 
aste, 

Turkish tobacco is imported in bales. There 
are four principal qualities, called by importers 
1, 2, 3, and 4, Experience alone can enable 
the merchant to ascertain by inspection to which 
quality a bale belongs. The common tobacco 
feels harsh and dry; the best feels what is called 

“oily,” and does not tear ; the intermediate 
qualities are of course not so dry on the one 
hand, and not so oily on the other as the worst 
and best. 

Each quality, again, is sorted for strength. 
This generally varies with the colour of the 
leaf, the lightest being the mildest, and vice 
versa. It is usually sorted into three strengths 
—light, medium, and dark. Every leaf of the 
bale has to be picked out, the brittle leaves re- 
jected, and the remainder sorted according to 
their colour, The smallest or top leaves, about 
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the size of a currant leaf, are the finest of all, 
just like the inside leaves of a lettuce; but they 
are so few in number that it does not pay to 
separate them. 

After the leaves are selected, they are put 
into a cutting-machine, like a small chaff- 
cutter, holding about six or seven pounds, and 
pressed down with the foot. The cutting is 
done by hand-labour, with machines imported 
from Turkey, any but the Turkish machine 
being apt to tear even the oily leaf, instead of 
sharply cutting it. Other machines commonly 
used for cutting can only be used with leaves 
that have been wetted or ‘‘liquored ;” but li- 
quoring the tobacco, as before observed, is 
objectionable. 

The workman by the pressure of his hand 
causes the mass of leaves to project beyond the 
edge of the cutter, and then stinging down the 
knife, slices off the projecting part, just as is 
done in chaff-cutting. To regulate the pressure 
of the hand, so as as te cut a large quantity all of 
the same fineness, requires great practice. Andit 
is necessary that the fineness should be uniform, 
as, strange to say, the same tobacco smokes 

uite differently according to the thickness or 
} and of the fibre. Cutting the tobacco thick 
makes it smoke strong ; cutting it fine makes it 
smoke mild. It is sometimes ordered to be cut 
as thick as hay ; but the generality of smokers 

refer ita medium thickness. If cut very fine, 
it smokes hot when dry. What is wanted is 
flavour without heat in the mouth, and this is 
found by experience to be best obtained by 
medium cutting. 

The leaves are all cut straight across the grain. 
When about a pound has been cut, it is taken 
up, turned over, and pressed. In the bottom 
layer, which when turned becomes the top, the 
fibre all lies straight, and is used to ‘‘ face” 
the boxes or tins, that they may present a 

leasing appearance to the eye when exhibited 
or sale. The facing looks nice ; but when dry, 
it goes to powder, and does not smoke so well 
as the under layer, unless shaken up and rolled 
about in the hand, so as to curl the fibre some- 
what. The remainder is shaken to separate the 
fibre from the dust. The dust is sold to make 
inferior cigarettes. 

One workman can cut about forty or fifty 
pounds of tobaccoaday. The best cutter in 
this country, an Armenian, can cut about sixty 
pounds a — 

When sold in the form of cigarettes, the 
fibre, after shaking out, is sent to the rollers. 
There are two kinds of workers at this branch— 
table and hand rollers. The hand-rolled ciga- 
rettes are best in appearance ; the table-rolled 
can can be most quickly made. A good hand- 
roller will make about fifteen hundred ciga- 
rettes a day ; the most rapid about two thou- 
sand ; but this is quite an exceptional rate. 
The table-workers can roll about two thousand 
a day. Itis singular that the tighter the to- 
bacco is rolled the milder it smokes. A medium 
tightness is ag referred, as best develop- 
ing the flavour, and drawing readily. 

The rolling is managed thus. worker 
has a piece of cartridge-paper, on which he 

laces the rice-paper. He has ona table before 
fim a heap of cut tobacco, and takes up enough 
to make a cigarette of the size he is about to 
roll; he then, by a peculiar twist of the fingers, 
rolls the two papers round the tobacco, and, 
having done this, pulls out the cartridge-paper, 
leaving the tobacco enveloped only by the rice- 
paper. He then takesa strip of wood, and 
charges it slightly with paste made of the finest 
rice-starch, with which he touches the edge of 
the paper, so as to cement it, and prevent the 
cigarette from unrolling. ‘Table-work is done 
in the same way, but the cartridge-paper is 
fixed to the table, instead of being held in the 


hand, 





If the cigarette is to be without a mouth- 
a some of the tobacco is allowed to project 
eyond each end of the paper. The cigarette 
is handed to a girl, who cuts off the projecting 
part, and the cigarette is then ready for boxing, 
f it isto have a mouth-piece, the tobacco is not 
made to fill the whole length of the rice-paper; 
it projects only at one end, about an inch at 
the other being left empty. A girl then takes 
a piece of card, and rolling it tightly round a 
mould, like a penholder, pushesit into the empty 
end. The card, on being released, springs out, 
and holds itself tight against the rice-paper, and 
so forms the neaieaiies. 

The dust that remains when the heap of fibre 
is all used, is taken away, and used by inferior 
houses to make dust-cigarettes, which are sold 
at a lower rate. They can easily be distinguish- 
ed from the best by the fact that the ends of the 
paper are folded over, so as to prevent the dust 
from falling out. Cigarettes which have the 
ends open cannot be made of dust ; and there- 
fore their being open is a guarantee of their 
having been rolled of long tobacco, instead of 
having been filled in with dust. 


GEORGE WOOD, 

15, ST. MARY’S GATE, MANCHESTER, 
SOLE AGENT FOR 
THEODORIDI & CO., 
LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 
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THE TWINS. 
[FROM THE. CAROLS OF COCKAYNE.] 


In form and feature, face and limb, 
I grew so like my brdther 

That folks got taking me for him 
And each for one another. 

It puzzled all our kith and kin, 

t reached an awful pitch ; 

For one of us was born a twin ° 

And not a soul knew which. 


One day (to make the matter worse), 
Before our names were fix’d, 

As we were being wash’d by nurse, 
We got completely mix’d. 

And thus, you see, by Fate’s decree 
(Or rather nurse’s whim), 

My brother John got christen’d me, 
And I got christen’d Aim. 


This fatal likeness even dogg’d 
My footsteps when at school, 
And I was always getting flogg’d— 
For John turn’d out a fool. ° 
I put this question hopelessly 
To every one I knew,— 
What would you do, if you were me, 
To prove that you were you ? 


Our close resemblance turn’d the tide 
Of my domestic life ; 

For somehow my intended bride 
Became my brother’s wife. 

In short, year after year the same 
Absurd mistakes went on ; 

And when I died—the neighbours came 
And buried brother John ! 
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mercers, and preyed upon the same. Please observe that in this respect, 
at all events, the Local Board has been wise in its generation, and also 
in its conception. 

Having paid our rates we naturally looked for results, and we have 
seen that the empty house was one of the first. We had abundant 
reason for wishing for some local guidance and comfort from this or 
some other Board. In the matter of ashpits, for instance, we were in a 
condition bordering upon Little Ireland ; but our first application to the 
Board in this matter was pitilessly refused, the chairman taking it so 
much to heart that he ordered a tumbler of lavender water and drank it 
right off, without so much as winking. The job was then undertaken 


by two private contractors with an asthmatic horse and cart, but on* 


seeing how the land lay, they sold the horse and cart and subsided into 
wheelbarrows, wheeling the refuse exactly to the rear of the garden of 
our intimate acquaintance Dr, Whose, who cursed and swore so dread- 
fully, not at the Local Board, but at ourselves, that we became very 
embarrassed, and suffered much from a rush of blood tothe head. The 
Doctor has a logical mind, and if he would only have communicated his 
observations in another form—put them down in writing, for instance— 
we could have managed to stand them. We enquired, in a polite note 
delicately scented with patchonli to suit the subject matter in dispute, 
whether 3s. 6d. down would accurately meet the case. He wrote in 
reply that the premises did not warrant such a conclusion, and there 
was something, too, about a postulate, but as we had not the slightest 
idea what a postulate meant, or whether it was not something to drink, 
we could not pursue the correspondence. Things remained for some 
time in this unsatisfactory state, when our better half, a most thoughtful 
and ingenious woman, suggested that a box of the best sardines would 
probably pacify the irate Doctor. He ate the sardines without any 
comment, but the oil in which they reclined had not the ordinary effect 
upon his system. In this instance we are inclined to believe that the 
Italian who furnished the little fish must have exceptionally put them 
up in aqua fortis, or else that the Doctor had not merely swallo wed the 
fish, but the tin box as well. There has been a metallic ring in his 
voice ever since, and if there had been one in his nose, too, our wife 
would have been made truly happy. But the Local Board cared for 
none of these things. 

When we took the messuage or tenement in which we at present 
reside, in Old Thomas, the agent from whom we took it made a great 
parade of its locomotive conveniences. An omnibus was said to pass 
the door every quarter of an hour, and civil and obliging cabmen were 
within hail, about fifty yards distance from our house. As regards the 
omnibuses, their superiority over those of London were incessantly dinned 
iuto our ears. Perhaps this is so, as regards the vehicles themselves, 
which are commodious, airy, extremely airy, and sometimes—though 
not always—impervious to wet. But, as respects the guards, to com- 
pare them with those of the metropolis, is a mythological romance. We 
make no charge against the drivers, except that, when they have once 
started, they are averse from stopping until their goal at the other end 
is reached. They ‘say that to pull up the horses so frequently is cruelty 
to animals ; but to watch a lady paddling down the muddy streets of 
Micawber, vainly trying to make the omnibus stop, is a humane pastime. 
But if the guards and drivers object to your getting in except on the 
occasions when they slouch at the termini, or at the street corners, they 
balance the transaction by objecting to your getting out unless you have 
had lessons in rope dancing and circus vaulting, and, taking a header, 
can get out yourself whilst the omnibus is in full career, Infirm men 
and timid women generally apologise for troubling the official in charge, 
who, after about the interval of fifty yards beyond their destination, 
surlily stops, whilst rumbling anathemas are heard on the box seat. 
But in the case of young and attractive females, the guards meet the 
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difficulty in this obliging fashion :—Without stopping the omnibus, they 
grasp the supple waist of the young ladies, and waltz with them off the 
step into the middle of the road, giving them a tighter squeeze at part. 
ing, and then chasing the omnibus to catch it again. In many instances 
this appears distasteful to the fair, but in some the love light gleams on 
the rocks and the streams, on the guard and his roundelay. The Lon. 
don guard has the eye of a hawk for a fare, and even thes aturnine 
driver assists him. In Micawber the guard appears to imagine that 
his customers are to be found in the starry heavens, or floating, like 
birds, in the air—for he always directs his gaze upwards after getting 
through the neighbourhood of servant gallism. To the servant girls in 
Old Thomas he nods and winks abundantly, to show that ‘‘Oh! ’tis: 
love, ‘tis love that makes the world go round.” But love does not pay 
his master for paying him. The hail of a passenger should be his first 
consideration, but, really, it would appear to be his last. When a 
great street bisects the main thoroughfare, and hawk-eye should be at 
full stretch, he contemplates, as we have said, the sailing clouds, or 
anticipates the uplifted finger of the man in the moon, who may be 
wanting to go to Old Thomas Bar. Meanwhile the gasping public is pur- 
suing the omnibus, whilst Kepler or Copernicus stands right in the 
doorway, astronomically barring their entrance, just as, by and bye, 
he will controvert their exit. On this account we have christened the 
guards on our route after the great astronomers of the world. Thus we 
have not only Kepler and Copernicus, but Ptolemy, Galileo, Tycho 
Brahe, and Sir Isaac. Of these, Tycho Brahe and Kepler are the best 
waltzers ; but, with care and attention, we think Ptolemy, in the long 
run, will be worth putting your money on ; though, for smoothness and 
crispness of touch, and real artistic feeling at the finish, commend us to 
Kepler—as a servant girl said to us one day, ‘* Kepler, sir, is most 
poppler ;” to which we responded, with the simple, but evasive answer, 
** Indeed, mum !” 

Perhaps the Local Board cannot do much to remedy the defects to 
which we have alluded. But, now, touching the cab question, which, 
so far, is virtually a grinding monoply, the cabbies working their own 
sweet will upon the dwellers at Old Thomas. Unless you employ them 
regularly, they will not answer your summons, but send sneering replies 
that ‘‘them as works the stand regular must first be sarved.” To work 
them ‘‘ regular,” is more than we can manage, nor do we feel ourselves 
called upon to do anything of the kind. Although they are standing 
there, and thus deluding people with the notion that a cab is within 
hail—although they block up the highway, which, without permission, 
they have no right to do—they evade their duties to suit their own 
temper ; and when we apply to the Local Board, it says that its bye- 
laws are not ready. The effect of this, like all other monopolies, is the 
worst possible upon the cabs—which are not cleanly, which are not 
amenable to any fixed tariff, and which are wretchedly horsed—the 
drivers having a constant flavour of beer and warm rats, and being able 
to draw out distances, like a telescope, to accommodate their own 
views. 

This hemisphere was hustled about to bring into existence this Local 
Board ; and now we write to know what it has done, what it is going 
to do, until the end of all things? It cannot cleanse the Gastarry and 
the Pigstuffy ; it cannot give us a church in which to worship, or a clergy: 
man to minister to us, in a field with the gate off the hinges ; it cannot 
ensure us against an accumulation of filth laid at our very doors ; it 
cannot control our omnibuses ; it is powerless, apparently, to afford us 
the common accommodation of decent cabs. All it can do is to fulminate 
empty professions from empty houses, and to discharge, in a highly 
efficient and regular manner, the equivocal advantage of laying and 
levying taxes upon our time and patience, and, what is worst, upon our 
pockets, too. 
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CIGARETTES. 
[FROM CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. ] 


T has lately become the fashion in this 
I country to smoke the tobacco of Turkey 
rather than that of Virginia and the Havanas. 
The tobacco-plants of the East and West, 
though belonging to the same species, are really 
what Darwin calls ‘‘ varieties ;” and they differ 
in many of their characters, as, for instance, in 
the flavour of their leaves, just as the vines of 
Xeres differ in their produce from those of 
Oporto. a ; 

The chief peculiarities of Turkish tobacco 
are its mildness and delicate flavour. In order 
thoroughly to taste and enjoy this tobacco, the 
smoke should be inhaled into the lungs, and 
expelled through the nostrils. Owing to its 
extreme delicacy, it cannot be smoked with 
satisfaction in the ordinary pipe; and hence it 
is usually rolled in rice-paper, and used in the 
form of cigarette. Opinions differ on this point, 
but by far the largest number of smokers of 
Turkish tobacco prefer the cigarette. 

An objection commonly made to the cigarette 
is, that the paper enclosing the tobacco imparts 
a flavour which is unpleasant to a sensitive 
palate. This is, or rather was, the case; but 
such precautions are now taken in manufac- 
turing rice-paper, that it may be said to be 
almost tasteless. It should be thin and tough. 
The Patier Abadie, manufactured in Paris, is 
most esteemed; and lately, a paper called 
Papier Persan, said to be made of rice straw, 
has been introduced, which is said to be quite 
tasteless. This paper is made without the 


stick to the lips, and leaves no ash. 

Many smokers of Turkish tobacco buy the 
tebacco in bulk, and roll their own cigarettes. 
This, however, requires some manual dexterity, 
and, further, does not bring out the full flavour 
of the tobacco. Turkish tobacco mellows by 
keeping, after it is cut; at the same time, it 
loses its natural moisture ; and if kept till dry, 
it crumbles into dust on attempting to roll it. Tt 
does not answer to damp the tobacco, partly on 
account of impairing its taste, and partly be- 
cause artificially damped Turkish tobacco turns 
mouldy. This is a peculiarity of Turkish and 
of Latakia, an Egyptian tobacco. 

The finest flavour is obtained by cutting the 
leaves as imported, without moistening them, 
rolling immediately after cutting, and then put- 
ting the cigarettes on one side for about two 
months. This is the plan pursued by Theodo- 
ridi and Co., of Leicester Square, for instance, 
the largest cutters and rollers (as we understand) 
of Turkish tobacco in London. 

Those who prefer rolling their own cigarettes 
should purchase the fresh-cut tobacco in small 
— say a quarter of a pound at a time. 

t keeps best in a tin ; and if it gets too dry to 
to roll, a piece of carrot put in a tin will render 
- moist, with scarcely perceptible injury to the 
aste, 

Turkish tobacco is imported in bales. There 
are four principal qualities, called by importers 
I, 2, 3, and 4. Experience alone can enable 
the merchant to ascertain by inspection to which 
quality a bale belongs. The common tobacco 
feels harsh and dry; the best feels what is called 
“oily,” and does not tear ; the intermediate 
qualities are of course not so dry on the one 

d, and not so oily on the other as the worst 
and best. 

Each quality, again, is sorted for strength. 
This generally varies with the colour of the 
leaf, the lightest being the mildest, and vice 
versa. It is usually sorted into three strengths 
—light, medium, and dark. E leaf of the 
bale has to be picked out, the brittle leaves re- 
jected, and the remainder sorted according to 
their colour. The smallest or top leaves, about 
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the size of a currant leaf, are the finest of all, 
just like the inside leaves of a lettuce; but they 
are so few in number that it does not pay to 
separate them. 

After the leaves are selected, they are put 
into a cutting-machine, like a small chaff- 
cutter, holding about six or seven pounds, and 
pressed down with the foot. The cutting is 
done by hand-labour, with machines imported 
from Turkey, any but the Turkish machine 
being apt to tear even the oily leaf, instead of 
sharply cutting it. Other machines commonly 
used for cutting can only be used with leaves 
that have been wetted or ‘‘liquored ;” but li- 
quoring the tobacco, as before observed, is 
objectionable. 

The workman by the pressure of his hand 
causes the mass of leaves to project beyond the 
edge of the cutter, and then a own the 
knife, slices off the projecting part, just as is 
done in chaff-cutting. To regulate the pressure 
of the hand, so as as te cut a large quantity all of 
the same fineness, requires great practice. Andit 
is necessary that the fineness should be uniform, 
as, strange to say, the same tobacco smokes 

uite differently according to the thickness or 
sane of the fibre. Cutting the tobacco thick 
makes it smoke strong ; cutting it fine makes it 
smoke mild. _ It is sometimes ordered to be cut 
as thick as hay ; but the generality of smokers 

refer it a medium thickness. If cut very fine, 
it smokes hot when dry. What is wanted is 
flavour without heat in the mouth, and this is 
found by experience to be best obtained by 
medium cutting. 

The leaves are all cut straight across the grain. 
When about a pound has been cut, it is taken 
up, turned over, and pressed. In the bottom 
layer, which when turned becomes the top, the 
fibre all lies straight, and is used to ‘‘ face” 
the boxes or tins, that they may present a 
wee appearance to the eye when exhibited 
orsale. The facing looks nice ; but when dry, 
it goes to powder, and does not smoke so well 
as the under layer, unless shaken up and rolled 
about in the hand, so as to curl the fibre some- 
what. The remainder is shaken to separate the 
fibre from the dust. The dust is sold to make 
inferior cigarettes. 

One workman can cut about forty or fifty 
pounds of tobaccoaday. The best cutter in 
this country, an Armenian, can cut about sixty 
pounds a — 

When sold in the form of cigarettes, the 
fibre, after shaking out, is sent to the rollers. 
There are two kinds of workers at this branch— 
table and hand rollers. The hand-rolled ciga- 
rettes are best in appearance ; the table-rolled 
can can be most quickly made. A good hand- 
roller will make about fifteen hundred ciga- 
rettes a day ; the most rapid about two thou- 
sand ; but this is quite an exceptional rate. 
The table-workers can roll about two thousand 
a day. Itis singular that the tighter the to- 
bacco is rolled the milder it smokes. A medium 
tightness is oa referred, as best develop- 
ing the flavour, and drawing readily. 

The rolling is managed thus. e worker 
has a piece of cartridge-paper, on which he 

laces the rice-paper. He has ona table before 
fim a heap of cut tobacco, and takes up enough 
to make a cigarette of the size he is about to 
roll; he then, by a peculiar twist of the fingers, 
rolls the two papers round the tobacco, and, 
having done this, pulls out the cartridge-paper, 
leaving the tobacco enveloped only by the rice- 
paper. He then takesa strip of wood, and 
charges it slightly with paste made of the finest 
rice-starch, with which he touches the edge of 
the paper, so as to cement it, and prevent the 
cigarette from unrolling. Table-work is done 
in the same way, but the pat oe > ag is 
oer to the table, instead of being held in the 
n 





If the cigarette is to be without a mouth- 
iece, some of the tobacco is allowed to project 
yond each end of the paper. The cigarette 
is handed to a girl, who cuts off the projecting 
ae and the cigarette is then ready for boxing, 
f it isto have a mouth-piece, the tobacco is not 
made to fill the whole length of the rice-paper; 
it projects only at one end, about an inch at 
the other being left empty. A girl then takes 
a piece of card, and rolling it tightly round a 
mould, like a penholder, pushesit into the empty 
end. The card, on being released, springs out, 
and holds itself tight against the rice-paper, and 
so forms the pan sok ng 
The dust that remains when the heap of fibre 
is all used, is taken away, and used by inferior 
houses to make dust-cigarettes, which are sold 
at a lower rate. They can easily be distinguish- 
ed from the best by the fact that the ends of the 
paper are folded over, so as to prevent the dust 
from falling out. Cigarettes which have the 
ends open cannot be made of dust ; and there- 
fore their being open is a guarantee of their 
having been rolled of long tobacco, instead of 
having been filled in with dust. 


GEORGE WOOD, 

15, ST. MARY’S GATE, MANCHESTER. 
SOLE AGENT FOR 
THEODORIDI & CO.,, 
LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 





THE TWINS. 
[FROM THE CAROLS OF COCKAYNE.] 


In form and feature, face and limb, 
I grew so like my brother 

That folks got taking me for him 
And each for one another. 

It puzzled all our kith and kin, 

t reached an awful pitch ; 

For one of us was born a twin ~ 

And not a soul knew which. 


One day (to make the matter worse), 
Before our names were fix’d, 

As we were being wash’d by nurse, 
We got completely mix’d. 

And thus, you see, by Fate’s decree 
(Or rather nurse’s whim), 

My brother John got christen’d me, 
And I got christen’d Aim. 


This fatal likeness even dogg’d 
My footsteps when at caked, 

And I was always getting flogg’d— 
For John turn’d out a fool. 

I put this question hopelessly 
To every one I knew, — 

What would you do, if you were me, 
To prove that you were you ? 


Our close resemblance turn’d the tide 
Of my domestic life ; 

For somehow my intended bride 
Became my brother’s wife. 

In short, year after year the same 
Absurd mistakes went on ; 

And when I died—the neighbours came 
And buried brother John ! 
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A CAROL. 


Old Time and I, the other night, 
Had a carouse together, 

The wine was golden, warm, and bright, 
Aye ! just like Summer weather. 


Quoth I, ** Here’s Christmas come again, 
And I no farthing richer !” 

Time answered, ‘‘ Ah, the old, old strain ! 
I prithee pass the pitcher. 


“«Why measure all your good in gold? 
No rope of sand is weaker ; 

’Tis hard to get—’tis hard to hold ; 
Come, lad, fill up your beaker. 


** Hast thou not found true friends more true, 
And loving ones more loving ?” 

I could but say, ‘‘ A few—a few !” 
** So keep the liquor moving !” 

** Hast thou not seen the prosperous knave 
Come down a precious thumper? 

His cheats disclosed?” ‘‘I have—I have!” 
** Well, surely, that’s a bumper ?” 


** Nay, hold awhile—I’ve seen the just 
Find all their hopes grow dimmer.” 

‘They will hope on, and strive, and trust, 
And conquer !—That’s a brimmer.” 


**’Tis not because to-day is dark, 
No brighter day’s before ’em : 
There’s rest for ev'ry storm-tossed ark.” 
**So be it. Pass the jorum.” 


** Vet, I must own, I should not mind 
To be a little richer.” 
‘* Labour and wait, and you may find— 
Halloo ! an empty pitcher !” 
Mark Lemon. 





Among the many good stories told of ‘‘ Old 
Keate,” perhaps the best is that of the boy who 
called on him to take leave. ‘‘ You seem to 
know me very well,” said the great Head- 
Master, ‘‘ but | have no remembrance of ever 
having seen your face before.” ‘‘ You were 
better acquainted, sir, with my other end,” 
was the unblushing reply. —Suturday Review. 


Artemus Warp.—Much interest has been 
manifested in the disposition made of Artemus 
Ward's estate by the English executors of the 
humourist. When he went to England he was 
worth about 15,000 dols., exclusive of his estate 
at Yonkers, on the Hudson, valued at 6,000 
dols., and it now seems there is only about 1,000 
dols. left besides the Yonkers property. It cost 
6,500 dols. in greenbacks to get started in his 
entertainments at Egyptian Hall, London, and 
though he made money rapidly afterward, a 
correspondent says ‘‘it was impossible for a 
genial, whole-souled, generous fellow like Ward, 
with such hosts of friends and such surroundings 
as he had, to live frugally ;” so that, contrary 
to his own expectations, the whole estate was 
absorbed during his residence and last illness 
abroad. He frequently changed his physicians, 
all of whom charged large fees, and it is said 
that many bills rendered against the estate were 
ridiculously exorbitant. Ward did not intend 
his will as a joke, but his English creditors have 
made a jest of its provisions.—Aew York 
Tribune 








TO RFADERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Back Numours of the SfAina may be obtained on 
application to the Publisher, by order from any Book- 
seller and Newsagent, or at the SpAinae Office, 14, 
Market Place 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
to the Sfhinwg Office, 14, Market Place, Manchester. 
Every manuscript should bear the name and address of 
the sender. All contributions are attentively considered, 
and unaccepted MSS. are returned on receipt of stamps 
for postage. No replies or MSS. can be delivered on 
personal application 

Business communications and advertisements should 
be addressed to Tum MANAGER, 14, Market-place, 
Manchester. 





MART’S MART’S MART’S 
TEA AND COFFEE 


MART. 


STRONG USEFUL TEA, 2/2 per Ib. 


SPLENDID BREAKFAST CONGOU, 
2/6 per Ib., 

BEST VALUE IN THE CITY. 
CHOICE MIXTURES OF TEAS, 
2/8 per Ib. 3/- per lb. 3/4 per lb. 
ALL NEW SEASONS. 


The last-named Mixtures are all strongly recommended, 
as they combine strength and body with richness of flavour. 


N.B.—J. B. Mart offers the finest Teas at prices not to 
be met with at any other house in the trade. 





OBSERVE THE ADDRESS : 


7. B. MART, 


110, BOROUGH BUILDINGS, 


LONDON ROAD, 
MANCHESTER. 


M. CARVER’S PRIZE MEDAL 

LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES.—For al 

kinds of manufacturing and domestic ogy ee Manu 

factory and Show Rooms, Park Works, ParK-StTRE«Et, 
CueetTHaM Hit Roap, near Duciz Bripce. 


TMVHE PRINCESS SEWING MACHINE, 
, Price £5, Complete. The Best Hand Lock-Sitch 
Machine in the market. 
Depot: 67, OLDHAM STREET. 
J. HODGSON. 


VLECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


CURE YOURSELF BY TH& PATENT SELF-ADJUST. 
1NG CURATIVE AND BLECTRIC BELT. 











Sufferers from Nervous Ailments, Painful Dreams, In- 
digestion, Debility, Weakness, &c., can now cure them- 
selves by the only ‘‘ guaranteed remedy ” in Europe, pro- 
tected by Her Majesty's great seal. Free for one stamp, 
by H. JAMES, Esq. (Medical Electrician to the London 
Hospitals), Percy House, Bedford Square, London. 

N.B.—Medicines and fees superseded. References tc 
the leading physicians of theday. CAUTION.—To guard 
against counterfeits, | have appointed no licenses. 





THE NEW 





PERFUME. 


LANCASHIRE WITCHES’ BOUQUET, 
A most delicious and permanent perfume for the 
handkerchief and toilet. 





Prepared only by 
MOTTERSHEAD & CO.,, 


1, MARKET-PLACE, and corner of 8T. MARY'S GATE. 
MANCHESTER. 


EETH FIXED WITHOUT PAIN, 
A Single Tooth.......... 2a, 6d. 
BRB 0.60 00200008 +0-00,0058. Ae 
JORDAIN’S Patent Self-Adhesive ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
without Springs, Wires, ur unsightly Fastenings of any 
kind. Fixed in a few hours, without pain or removal oi 
stumps. They fully restore the power of mastication anc 
articulation. Decayed Teeth Painlessly Filled with Pearl 
white Ename 2s. 
180, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(sare side as All Saints’ Church). 
Consultations free, from 10 till 8. 








fg TURKISH BATH, Broughton-lane, 


has been completely renovated. Is now RE-OPENED 


CONCERNYNGE 


Among some other notions wylde he mootedde, 
As wycherafte deeminge ague and rheumatick, 
And treatinge them untoe ye cure aquatick, 


He’d supplemente with faggotte, fire, and towe, 
Weak gizzardedde! ’tis easie toe construe 

Why ’gainst my baccy thy aversionne grewo ; 
Toe be in fashionne thou ysmokinge tryed, 
Which ynside out yturnedde thy ynside.— 


PYPES, 


Syth, as it is, thye “Counter-blast” ing witte, 
Ye moderne notions will in no wise fytte ; 

Soe fare ye weel, old regal cockolorum, 
§acobus Primus, Rex Brittanioram ! 





LAMB’S PATENT PIPES 
invented.— Prices from ls. each. 


LAMB, 20, CROSS 8STRE 
(Opposite the New Stock Exchange), 
Manchester. 


“ye MANCHESTER PYPE. 


Communicated by the Ghost of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
A sceptredde Kynge, who wore ye British crowne, 


When bells and cap righte better hadde him suitedde, 
Tryed hard to put man’s sweetest solace doune~ 


Which failynge—as yt sometymes didde somehowe— 


Oh! had’st thou knowne offe LAMB'S RENOWNED 


Thou had’st notte felt gymnasticks in thy trypes, 
But puffedde in peace and growne a wiser Kynge, 
To wytchcrafte uppe and—everie other thynge,— 


The coolest, sweetest, and most economical Pipe ever 


ET, 





MEAT.—HAVRE EXHIBITION 
GULD MEDAL 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF 
L , OCTOBER, 1868, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 187, TWO GOLD 


MEDALS.—CAUTION. None genuiné without Baron 


dient. Highly strengthening for invalids and 


Liebig’s (the inventor) certificate being on every jar, ac- 
companied by full directions for use. Sold by all Italian 
warehouses, chymists, and rs. Great economy and 
improvement in cookery, Finest meat-lavouring fae 





LAYTON’S CREAMADORO 


is the only reliable preparation for restoring grey 


hair to its original colour and effectuxlly curing baldness. 


properties are excellent. 


Liverpool, York, Raimes and Co. ; Manchester, 
Market-street, and John Heywood, Deansgate, 


the Laboratory, 68, Rosamond.street, East, 
in cases, on receipt of 3s. in stamps. 


In addition to numerous testimonials from medical men 
in all parts of the kingdom, Dr. Muspratt, of the College 
of Chemistry, has kindly forwarded the following:— 
‘“*T have carefully analised Clayton’s Creamadoro for re 
storing the human hair. Its stimulating and cleansing 


SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., F.B.8., tc.’ 
Agents ;—London, Butler and C ; . Edin 


burgh 
tnd al 


respectable chemists and stationers, and may be had from 





GERMAN FAIR 
WHAITE'S, BRIDGE STREET, 


SILVER CHRISTMAS TREE, 





under the personal superintendence of Mr. and Mrs. Potter. 


WHAITE’S, BRIDGE STREET. 


— 
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HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, ETC. 


. mec 





conv 


WHE CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, U 
5 99 & 101, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. for ch Idren from three months to twelve years, for fits, 


° ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


SE PRITCHARD’S TEETHING 
AND FEVER POWDERS. They are excellent 


lei 





ON, DINNERS, AND SUPPERS. 
De cases Bervice and the most moderate charges, 


rest] , and irritation in cutting their 


=? teeth. Sold by all Chemists. Free 15 stamps. 


67, CHORLTON ROAD, MANCHESTER, 





Exclusively for Gentlemen after 7 p.m. 
The Original Wholesale Manufacturer of FRENCH and 
AINE IC supplied to the principal 
Maa o shetioners, oad Setbuseats in Manchester. 
_B.—Public and Private Picnic Parties, Soireés, Balls, 
A vapplied at a fow hours’ notice. 
J. CAVARGNA, Proprietor. 





may 


KING STREET, CROSS STREET, 


SMOKE PREVENTION. 
AMILTON WOODS AND CO,, 


LIVER FOUNDRY, 
ORDSAL LANE, SALFORD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF D. K. CLARK’S PATENT, 


r[WOWASS CHOP. AND SANDWICH [phouPiiSn Wer ins pra la, 


be obtained. 


ENTRANCE FROM No cary will be made for Fitting Boilers, except 


@ arrangement proves efficient. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
T M. FISHER, SONS, & SMITH, are 


favoured by instructions from the Assignees of Mr. 
William Richardson Roebuck, a wey = to OFFER 
FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION, at a time and place 
of which due notice will shortly be given by subsequent 
advertisement (subject to certain conditions of sale and 
to certain chergne which will be set out in such condi- 
tions), ali that Valuable ANNUITY, equal to one-half of 
the net nar of the old-established business of Richard- 
son Roebuck and Co., Grocers, &c., carried on in Market 
Place, Manchester, secured by a certain deed dated Ist 
May, 1808. ‘Ihe annuitant is now of the age of 46 years. 
or thereabouts.—Further particulars mi: obtained of 
Messrs. 1 awrence Hardwick and Co., Solicitors, 157, Fen- 
chureh-street, London; Messrs. SALK, SHIPMAN, and 
CU., Solicitors, 29, Booth-street, Manchester, where a 
copy of the deed creating the annuity may hereafter be in- 
spected ; and of the Auctioneer, 16, Tib Lane, Manchester, 





AND 8T. ANN’S SQUARE. 
THOMAS STUDD, Proprietor. 


Tarrnteen Years wirh Mr. Brown. 





85, CANNON STREET. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


HE ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 


has Removed from 25, Corporation-street, to 3, St. 


HARLESWORTH a ary yy ey SA 
w 8, nm 7 “9 
MRS. CHA 7 changed at pleasure. Surplus Books for sale at reduced 


CHOP AND STEAK HOUSE, prices. 


‘or two vols., recent works 


Lists, &c., post free. 
| WOOD, Sole Agent. 





TEWART’S TELEGRAPH DINING 


HALL, Halfmoon-street. Soups in variety: best in 
the city : from ten till four. 


UROPEAN SEWING MACHINES 





HEMICAL LABORATORY, 
68, CORPORATION STREET.—Pupils instructed 


in Practical Chemistry. Analysis and Chemic@l Investi- 
gations undertaken. Hupson & Licatsowy, F.C.8., &e. 





Complete, Lock Stitch, from 6} Guineas, 
118, PORTLAND STREET, 
Off Oxford Street. 


or jo’ 
Old Books, Prints, Cu 


W. HARRISON, Proprietor, ALFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 


GORE STREET. NEW BAILEY. 


ae Lay _ Ne Reperres — Painted ip 
° ° ret-class style and finis itimates given for new wor 
R. FORREST, Antiquarian.— P ¢ 


bbing. 





° , Curiosities, &c., 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
on Sale. 
174, CARLTON BUILDINGS, COOPER STREET. 


JOHN GILLIES, 





A large Collection of Shaksperian Illustrations, &c., &c., J° SEPH TAYLOR & CO.,, 


AUCTIONEERS, 


COE ESTATE AND GENERAL 


USINESS AGENTS, 


17, Cross Street, MaNcHESTER, 
Anp CENTRAL Buitpincs, Dewsbury. 





Upbholsterer and Cabinet Waher, 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER, 


DINING ROOM, DRAWING ROOM, AND BED ROOM, 
FURNITURE IN GREAT VARIETY, 


1&5, OXFORD STREET, Jina 


(Immediately opposite the Prince’s Theatre), bn 





MATHER'’S yard 


out the use of Pomades) to the Hair, and prevents Bald- 
appear hopeless. 


Sold by all Chemists, in bottles, at 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


TNVHE PATENTEE and SOLE MANU- 


FACTURER of the AMERICAN PRINTED PAPER 


WINDOW BLINDS has some pleasure in informing his 
friends, the public, and more especially the ladies, that 
within, or during three months pust, not less than half-a- 
million of these blinds have been consumed in Yorkshire 


the Midland Counties of England. Millions have 
sold since they were first patented, in 1804. The 


White Felted ones are equal in oe to the purest 
MANCHESTER. bleached linen. The Widths of t 
onlin inches, 43 inches, 50 ineioos St ees, ond 06 a 
latter are es: ly suitable for sun blinds for shops. 
Ten per cent. eheaper than any other house in the city. They are made an. “ength, to suit any window. Prices, 
38in, 24d per yard; 43in. 


e printed ones are, 38 


8d. per yard; 50in. 34d. per 
; 54in. 4d. per yard ; 60in. 4} per — 
Prices for the White Felted Blinds: 


R I E N TA L ROSE CR EA M, For 2 yaris long, 38 inches wide....6d. or 3d_ per yd. ° 
EXTRACTED FROM THE CHOICEST — For 2 yards long, 43 inches wide., ..7d. or 3}d. peryd. 
ROSE LEAVES, For 2 yards long, 50 inches wide....8d. or 4d. aw’ yd. 
Removes Sourf, strengthens and imparts a gloss (with-|Postaye Stamps received for Sample Blinds, which 


will 
be sent to any address. 


ness, even restoring growth in many cases which| Sold by Paper-hangers in every town in the Kingdom, or 


EDMUND GRIME, Patente 
MOUNT STREET PAPER MILLS, ANCOATS, 
Manchester. 





each. Twelve bottles sent, carriage paid, on receipt of 


12s, in stamps. N°? MORE BROKEN SASH LINES. 
yg Use the Everlasting CATGUT §ASH LINES, su 
WILLIAM MATHER, lied only by the solo Ayents, HEATON & ROGERSON, 
14, Bath Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C.; 19, fronmongers, 20, Old Millgate, Manchester. 
Hanging Di’ and 109, Chester Road, Manchester. 











A QUARIUMS, made upon an improved | 
rinciple, warranted not toleak. Glass all round ;| 4-4 
tastefully mounted ; gilded, and fixed on polished stands ; | 1862. 
suitable for the drawing-room ; léin. by l2in. by 10in., 
16s. each; GOLDFISH GLOBES, beautifully mounted, | Red, 
to hang orstand, and to carry flower vase ; suitable for |/nks, 
the window, luncheon bars, and public room 


, to give Bix — 
tty | fennel Street, Mane 


a eS . ar - 
Prize Medal, Paris, 1867; Hon. Mention, London, 
J 


LYONS’ Blue-black Writing and Copying Inks. LYONS’ 


Blue, and Black Inks. Also Extra Strong Copying 
jes. Sold by all Statiouers.— Depot, 
ester. 





ornament , 10 in., 58. each. Engravings 2 particule 
’ “9 eac: an rs 
on application. aid 


MANUFACTURER of the IMPROVED RAILWAY 
CARRIAGE KEY, made to close, for the waistcoat pocket, 








General Lamp Works, Leopold-street, Birmingham. 


_ 


UPTURES—Exuisition Prize Mepa, D 


1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, Inventor 


eral stamps. No railway traveller should be|ind Sole Maker of the IMPERCEPPIBLE CURATIVE 


[RUSS. Deformity Instruments, Elastic Stockings, and 
Manufactured by D. MARGETTS, other Invalid appliances, 


26, OLD MILLGATE, MANCHESTER. 








PRIVATE CONTRACT, 
ACHINERY.—Six Breaker Carding 


Engines, 40in. by 40in., 20in. doffers, with four 
rulers and four clearers, by Threlfall; ten ditto ditto, 
with five rollers and five clearers, by Seville und Wolsten- 
holme ; one set of drawing frames, three heads of four 
deliveries, with coiler, can and stop motions, by Hibbert, 
Platt, and Sons; one slubber, 60 spindles, l0in. lift, by 
Elce and Sons; one ditto, 94 spindles, sin: lift, by Hib- 
bert and Platt; two intermediates, each 140 spindles, 7in. 
lift, by ditto; two pairs self-actor mules. 634 and 450 
spindles, 15in. long, 1 5-16 gauge.—Forfurther particulars 
apply to Messrs. D. ALUNZO MORRIS & BROWN, 
Auctioneers and Valuers, 13, South King-st., Manchoster, 








NE WARP-SCOURING, WASHING, 
AND SIZING MACHINE, by Sykes of Rochdale, 
nearly new; One Willow, 40in. wide, with fan lin, 
diameter, by Hall of Saddleworth; Counter Shaft for 
driving wiliow, 4ft. 4in. long, by 2}in. diameter, with 
two pulleys, 15in. diameter, Sin. fuce; ‘Iwo Cast-iron 
Beams, each dft. 2in. long by Tin.; Two Hangers, brass 
steps, and rack strap guide ; Two 40in. Piecing Machines, 
with Leech’s fly attached, 40 buckets, 11 straighteners 
and rubbers, by Preston and Dania; One Grinding Ma 
chine, for rollers and clearers, wiih regulating screw, by 
T. Holt of Kochdale ; Two Billies, each with 120 spindles, 
i7in. long, 3hin. gauge, fitted up for piecing machine, by 
Preston und Dania; 48 Billy Bobbins, $2in. by 4,in.; One 
Twining Mill, 10 spindies, 40 drawers, 5}in. face, b 
Preston and Dania.—Apply to Mr. David Morris, mi 
valuer, &c., Royal Exchunge, Manchester; or to Messrs. 
D. ALONZO MORKIS and BROWN, Auctioneers and 
Valuers, 13, South King-street, Manchester. 














(ou STANTINE’S TURKISH BATHS, 


or Rheumatism and Colds, 


f 
(OsSTANTINES RUSSIAN BATHS, 


* for Khe 7) 
(ONSTANTINE'S VAPOUR’ BATHS, 


for Rheumatism and 
28, OXFORD STREET, ST PLIERS 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 


ELEGANT PERFUMED SACHETS 


COMPLIMENTARY CARDS, NOTE PAPER, ETC., 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ROBERT TAYLOR, 64 & 66, DEANSGATE, 


Chromo Prints, Embossed and Cut Out Flowsrs, 
Figures, &c., for Scrap Books and Screens, 


EVERY NOVELTY IN ALBUMS, SCRAP.BOOKS, ETO 








CERISTMAS PRESENTS ond NEW 
YEAR’S GIFTS, in great variety and choice d 

at W. BATTY’S, Watch Menutecteoer, ate 
Silversmith, 9, Market-street. N B.—A bona fide Dis- 
count of 10 per cent during December and January. 


O, PAPA, BUY ME A NICE 
ROCKING HORSE, 

tur a CHRISTMAS BOX. You can buy one for 18s. 6d. at 

OWEN’S, who have also the best and cheapest CHRIST- 

rey: STOCK of TOYS, GAM&S, and FANCY GOODS in 








City, 
At 1, OLDHAM STREET. 
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THE “MANCHESTER” LUNCHEON BAR (""2RQK3N% °°) 90, MARBLE STREET, “Ld? 


Large Dock Sample Glass Sherry and Sandwich, 4d. Superior Stout or Ale and Sandwich, 34 
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RINCE’S THEATRE, 
TO-NIGHT, and Every Evening, at Seven, 
THE UNPRECEDENTEDLY SUCCESSFUL 
CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 
GOODY TWO 
AND HER QUEEN ANNE'S FARTHING; 
oR, 


HARLEQUIN KING 
ORLD OF COINS. 


January 16, at Two o'clock. 


MANCHES- 
TER. Proprietors, the Prince's Theatre Co. Limited. 


SHOES, 


COUNTERFRIT AND TBE 


Day PEI ta Day (Saturday), Tuesday, 
January 12, Wednesday, January 18, and Saturday, 


NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
HAMPERS FOR PRESENTS) 


RICHARDSON, ROEBUCK, & CO.’S 


(Purveyors to Her Majesty). 


The ThreeGuinea Family Hampercontains: 


6lb. Best Black Tea. 
One Fancy Box French Plums. 
One Prime Ham. 
Ono Ditto Ox Tongue. 
Box Dessert Raisins. 
Ib. Jordan Almonds. 
x Eleme Figs. 





OODY 
William Calcott, 


on any stage.”— Vide the Press. 


TWO SHOES.—Immense 
Reception of the COLD WATER SCENE, by 


| ‘The most elaborate and magnificent ‘set’ ever seen 


Box Elva Plums. 

Box Crystallised Fruits. 
Bottle Ginger Liqueur. 

Pot of Potted Pheasant. 

Pot of Potted Hamburg Beef. 
Pot of Cossaques. 





( UEEN’S THEATRE. 
4 BOY BLUE, the PANTOMIME of the WORLD. 
| Nightly, at Seven. 
| A perfect ovation greets Mr. WESTON Nightly. The 
|Transformation and Ballet never equalled. Witness Boy 
|Blue’s Great Little Army. At seven, Dame Nursery's 
|\Comic Alphabet and Apple Pie ; half-past, the Fairy Cell; 
jat eight, Grand Ballet i} Lovely Nymphs, 4 la Watteau ; 
quarter past oight, The Exciting Procession to the World 
of Toys; half-past, Grand Drill of Boy Blue’s Army, and 
Siege of Jack's Castle ; at nine, the Unequalled Transfor- 
|mation—Dolphin at his Tricks ; half-past, Oriel’s Feats ; 
lat ten, The Bickerstaff Valentine, anc 
all.—Children, 1s. only to circle.—By Onder. 

é. WESTON, Manager. — 


UEEN'S.—Mr. WESTON’S PANTOMIME 
v NIGHTLY.—A perfect ovation nightly greets BOY 
BLUE. 


‘a UEEN’S.—Mr. WESTON’S PANTOMIME 
“4 NIGHTLY.—The greatest Transformation Scene 
in the provinces. 


UEEN'S.—Mr. WESTON'’S PANTOMIME 

() NIGHTLY.—The Grand BALLET of LOVELY 
NYMPHS. 

UEEN’S.—Mr. WESTON’S PANTOMIME 

() NIGHTLY.—The novelty is the WORLD of TOYS. 








kind good night to 


The Two Guinea Family Hamper contains: 


6lb. Best Black Tea. 
Fancy Box French Plums. 
8lb. Finest Valencia Raisins. 
3b. Finest Currants. 
4lb. Mixed Peel. 
1 oz. Mixed Spice. 
Box Eleme Figs. 
Box Dessert Raisins. 
Ib. Jordan Almonds. 
ox Cossaques. 
Pot of Potted Tongue. 
Pot of Potted Hare. 
Bottle Ginger Liqueur. 


The One Guinea Family Hamper contains: 
2lb. Best Black Tea. 

Fancy Box French Plums, 
4lb. Double Refined Sugar. 
4lb. Demerara Sugar. 

2lb. Finest a bee 4 Raisins. 
2lb. Finest Currants 

4lb. Mixed Candied Peel. 
loz. Mixed Spice, 

Box Finest Figs. 

Bottle Ginger Liqueur. 


JOHN BLAKELEY, 
PROPRIETOR, 
21, MARKET PLACE, 





( UEEN’S.—Mr. WESTON’S PANTOMIME 
NIGHTLY.—The Wonderful LILLIPUTIAN ARMY. 
UEEN'S.—Mr. WESTON'S PANTOMIME 
NIGHTLY. — The Dear LITTLE CHILDREN’S 
COMIC ALPHABET. Tho little darlings, only One 
Shillingtocircle, 
,}AY PERFORMANCES DAILY, at ; TWO in 
JANUARY.—J. P. WESTON, Manager. 
OMONA. PALACE. 
: SATURDAY, January 9, 1869, TWO BANDS. 
By kind permission of Lieutenant Colonel Mawson, the 
band of the 19th Lancashire Artillery Volunteers 
will play for DANCING, &o. 
Pomona band at Five o'clock. 
Admission 64.—No extra charge to the Palace. 
The Palace can now be engaged for large parties, balls, 
meetings, &c. 


Se ee 


ALEXANDRA 
HALL 


INING ROOM, 


Next Door to the Frer Traps HA, 
PETER STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Proprietor - - - - R. ASHCROFT, from London. 


SOUPS from 9 a.m., 4d. 
DINNERS from 12, including Meat, Bread and Vegetables, 


7d. 
Cup of TEA or COFFEE, ‘with Bread and Butter, 5d. 
Cup of TEA or COFFEE, with plate of Meat, 8d. 
SMOKE ROOM. 
ALL THE NEWSPAPERS OF THE DAY. 
Writing Tables, Parcel Office, and Special Messengers for 
Post Office or other Deliveries. 
Best LAVATORY and other conveniences in the City. 
THOMAS CAVANAH, late Practical 


Foreman to Kendal, Milne, & Co., Upholaterer, 
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NEW YEAR’S WINE HAMPERS 
FOR PRESENTS 
AT 


BLAKELEY BROTHERS, 


The Three Guinea Wine Hamper contains: 


2 Bottles Superior Pale Sherry, 

2 Bottles Superior Port. 

2 Bottles Superior Claret. 

2 Bottles Superior Cromenane 
(Louis Roederer, Carte Blanche). 

1 Bottle Superior Hock. 

1 Bottle Milk Punch. 

1 Bottle Curagoa, 

1 Bottle Maraschin 

1 Bottle Choice old. Brandy ered 8). 

1 Bottle Cheice Old Whisky 


The Two Guinea Wine ier contains: 


2 Bottles Superior Sherry. 

2 Bottles Superior Port. 

2 Bottles Superior Claret. 

1 Bottle Superior Champagne 
(Louis erer, Carte Blanche). 

1 Bottle Cu: 


ragoa. 
1 Bottle Choice Old Brandy naan 8). 
1 Bottle Choice Old Whisk 
1 Bottle Choice Milk Punch. 


The One Guinea Wine Hamper contains: 
1 Bottle Superior Sherry 

1 Bottle Superior Port. 

1 Bottle Superior Champagne. 

1 Bottle Choice Brandy (Hennessy 8 

1 Bottle Choice Old W: 

1 Bottle Best London Gin. 


Orders may be forwarded to the care of 


RICHARDSON, ROEBUCK, & CO., 


21, MARKET PLACE, MANCHESTER. 


HE ENGLISH agate 
COMPANY 
Chief Off 


Zinetee Buildings, London, = 
NCHESTER OFFICES : 
BRIDGEWATER CLUB CHAMBERS, KING § RI 
ROBERT NEILL, Tog i of Manchester 
John King, (Alderman Cotton Spinner, © 
5 a Mie basnoh s ™ 
osep! = oF real im: ora pson &.Co, 
Crum Mills, cad Fountain r 
‘Bankers—Consolidated ae 
FIRE DEPARTM 
Rates of Premium and Conditions.—The rates “ay 






























found fully as a as Rabe ayn ow by other 
class companics. Bneyeh i bound 
strictions of the Minds ve 

























































values of not less than $9 per cent—A few " 
wit. WHITTENBURY, Resident Secretary, Manches. 


ALBERT 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY/|® 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


Capital...» ce +» s0'es00ees 6000960090 60 co gsae 
Annual Income.........0+eeeeeeee 000+ ++£950,000 
New Premiums for 1867.. 2.00000 ieeee es «e£29,000 
POLICIES PAYABLE DURING LIFE. 
NON-FORFEITABLE ASSURANCES. 
PAYMENTS TO CEASE AFTER TEN YEARS. 





Brancu Orrices—131, MARKET STREBT. 
8. P. BIDDER, MANAGER. 


Christmas and Acto Pear’s Gis. 
NONE SO SUITABLE AS A 


WHEELER AND WILSON . 


WORLD-RENOWNED 


SEWING MACHINE. 


These celebrated Machines ar now rendered 


PERFECTLY SILENT IN WORKING 
By a New and Adjustable Feed Motion, secured by 
Letters Patent. 

OVER 330,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 

ALL MACHINES WARRANTED—INSTRUCTIONS FREE 
4m During the Holidays every retail Purchaser. will 
receive, gratis, a Royvat Cnart (single, 20s.), ‘to 
anyone to cut a Lady’s Dress in Five Minutes. » [Uj 
GENUINE ONLY FROM THE COMPANY’S DEPOT, 
22, OLDHAM STREET, 


MANCHESTER. 








21, 





SUCCESSFULLY RE-OPENED 





(Late Nowell’s. 
BEST RESTAURANT IN ENGLAND 
Breakfasts, from 5 a.m: Dinners, tr from 12 to 8 old 


Tea, Coffee, 
Soups and Cold Collation taeonghs hout the 
Wines, Spirits, Gui sarees Btout of the best q 





Prr 
Sandwiches, ‘fom 1d. to 4d. 


mi 
Sausage and Mashed Potatoes (from 10 till 12) and Glass) 
of Beer, { 


, 6d, 
Bo ea 
ups, ‘ 
Fish, 94. and 1s. HE: 
Joints, 9d. and 1s. 
Celery and Cheese, 34. ; 
and a 8d. . 


Dinner Chops or a ee and Bread ( 
four minutes), 1s. 

Small ditto, 9d. 

D. ALONZO MORRIS AND BROWN, 
AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS 
13, SOUTH KING STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 


Mancuester.—Printed and Published for the F 
by Jonw oveeens' of ose and 143, Deansgate, 
parish of Manch Lane, in 






















parish of Stretford. nigga Jane 9, 1969 








Cabinet Maker, General Furnisher, Iron ‘Bedstead an 
Bedding Warehouse, 81, Oxford-street, Manc) ester. 
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INDIAN RUBBE 


Sheet, Valves, Washers, Hose, Belting, Packing. 


Corporation-street, Manchester. 
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